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Photograph taken August 12, 1927 


hin masons setting the third course of 
Indiana Limestone in the base of the southwest 
pier of the crossing of Washington Cathedral. 


These massive piers of solid Indiana Limestone 
will ultimately support the Central Tower des- 
tined to rise 107 feet higher above the Potomac 
River than the top of Washington monument. 
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NEW CHAPEL PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Princeton University authorities and advisors selected a large four- 
manual Skinner for their magnificent chapel now under construction. 
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677 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Organ Architects and Builders 
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AMERICA’S 
NATIONAL HOTEL 


The Willard is truly a 
part of Washington. 
Its appeal is shared by 
no other hotel. That 
is one reason why The 
Willard enjoys the 
favor of official Wash- 
ington...and un- 
doubtedly why official 
Washington enjoys 


The Willard! 


The Tillard 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Affiliated Hotels: 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 
The Windsor, Montreal, Canada 
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In the shadow of the National Cathedral 


STANDARDS 





Wardman Park Hotel owes its unusual popularity among foreign visitors 
and American men and women of affairs who come to Washington to a 
Standard of attentive service and luxurious appointments which are un- 
remittingly maintained. 


UNIFORM RATES 
Single Room $5.00 per day Double Room $8.00 per day 
Every bedroom has a private bath 


WARDMAN PARK HOTEL 


Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Three of the twelve Cathedral Christ- 
maw abun Pruners mas Cards are reproduced on this page. 
The others are equally artistic and beau 

tiful. 

Twelve of the most beautiful Christmas Cards produced in this country will be available Novem 
ber lst to members of the National Cathedral Association and their friends, through the Curator’s 
oftice of Washington Cathedral. 

Each card is a reproduction in rich colors of a masterpiece of art suggesting the real spirit of 
Christmas, namely, that it is the birthday of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Those who wish to order a set of these Christmas Cards, are invited to send a contribution 
of one dollar or more as their interest in the work of Washington Cathedral may dictate. 

Every dollar realized from the sale of these cards will be applied to the construction and 
maintenance of the Cathedral now rising in the Nation’s Capital. 


To THE CURATOR, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, 
MounT SaIntT ALBAN, WASHINGTON ; 
I wish to order . , of the Cathedral Christmas Cards which reflect the 
sacred significance of Christm: 
Enclosed please find $ ‘ in payment for the cards and as my offering towards 
the building and maintenance of the Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital. 


Name 
Street Address 


City and State 
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THE RESTORATION OF THE CATHEDRAL 
AT RHEIMS* 


By PrerrRE SCHOMMER 


ARLY in September, 1914, the 
Cathedral is just as it was 
loved by the little Thierry 
Seneuse of Pol Neveux: ‘‘ According 
to the hour, Notre Dame distributes 
to the nearest houses her beautiful 
and mysterious shadow, while 
through the drawn-out bays of her 
aerial pinnacles appedrs the white 
and delicate sky of Champagne. She 
rules and she protects; she blesses 
and she absolves. e 
No one dreams that the war can 
touch it for long forgotten is the 
curse flung by the polemist Goerres 
at ‘‘this basilisk of Rheims, where 
Klodovig was consecrated, where 
took birth this Frankish Empire, 
those false brothers of the German 
nobles.’’ By its sacred usage, the 
memories that it recalls, Notre Dame 
de Rheims seems still better pro- 


*Through the courtesy of the Honorable 
Myron T. Herrick, Ambassador to France, this 
article appearing recently under the title, ‘La 
Restauration de la Cathedrale de Reims” in the 


magazine, “‘La Renaissance de L’Art Francais 
et des Industries de Luxe,” is reprinted in THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE with permissicn. It was for- 


warded with the photographs by Welles Bos- 
worth, Secretary General, Comite Franco-Ameri- 
cain pour la Restauration des Monuments, of 
which M. Jusserand is President, 
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tected than by the Hague treaties. 
In the mind of its lovers, it is above 
the fray, when, brutally, bursts the 
news of its ruin. Four years run- 
ning, to the scorn of all justice, it 
suffers uncountable wounds, while 
on every one’s consciences weigh the 
protests of the old cardinal, de- 
nounecing the atrocities committed on 
the archiepiscopal city. In 1917 it 
is believed for a while that it wili 
perish, following the crash of a block 
in the southeast arm of the transept 
and in 1918, it has to be abandoned 
owing to the intensity of the fire 
directed on it. The batteries at 
Fresnes, Brimont, Nogent 1’ Abbesse 
drown it in shrapnel. ‘‘It it pitiful 
to see it under the shells. One would 
think that it uses all its force in re- 
sistance and that its buttresses stiffen 
to hold it up a little more,’’ writes 
on his diary a soldier who saw it at 
that time. At the Armistice, it is 
a seriously wounded hero whose ex- 
ceptionally robust constitution has 
overcome exhausting trials. Dominat- 
ing a sea of ruins, it stands up like 
an old galley deprived of its upper 
works, ransacked in the fight, and 


~* 
RHEIMS CATHEDRAL RECOVERS OUTWARDLY ITS FORMER BEAUTY 


Through the generous gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 1924, as Mr. Schommer explains, 

this beloved edifice has been recrowned with the lofty roof which was one of its most picturesque 

beauties with the angel's belfry and its satirical caryatides, the bell tower and its peals of bells. 
This photograph shows the new roof under construction in the early part of 1926. 
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it is only then that an account of 
its losses ean be established. 

Completely destroyed are the roof 
and the angel’s belfry. The damage 
to the towers, the Gloria Gallery, 
the chapels in the apse, cannot be 
counted. Throughout the upper works, 
hang stones sorrowfully suspended 
by their iron supports over the void. 
In the South tower, the outer stair- 
ease of the upper platform no longer 
exists. On the eastern side of the 
same tower, an open wound: at the 
height of the open floor in the 
Kings’ Gallery, courses a cubie yard 
thick wreneched away, have fallen 
50 to 60 feet on to the lower arches 
of the south side.... The buttresses 
of the nave and the apse have all 
suffered, seven are broken, sixteen 
are damaged. The courses of the 
piers have been displaced by the 
shocks. The windows are mangled, 
the gables chipped, the pinnacles 
have gone. Broken, burnt, cracked, 
the stone looks like suffering flesh 
yearning to be bandaged. As to 
the wonderful statues, ‘‘the glass of 
most exquisite matters’’ as said can- 
didly the good Félibien, we know 
what has become of them. . . . In 
face of this disaster, what distressing 
questions, what problems to resolve, 
some of which appear to be un- 
solvable. 

However one thought dominates: 
Notre-Dame of Rheims must not be 
abandoned. The Church of Corona- 
tion, associated with the fortunes of 
the French, must live and it will 
live again, cured of its wounds, with 
its sears. The latter will suffice to 
show in the future the barbarity of 
the Germans. Barrés preaches this 
in his generous voice. It is confirmed 
by a man who is fully qualified: 
Paul Léon. 

Immediately committees are 
formed; people offer their services, 
Suggestions pour in. The Fine Arts 
Department is flooded with letters, 
some touching, some ridiculous, all 
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with the best intentions. A Biarritz 
corset manufacturer asks the Min- 
ister’s permission to sell her corsets 
and belts for the benefit of the 
martyred Chureh. An Englishman 
proposes to take advantage of the 
circumstances and to complete the 
towers by two elegant open-work 
spires of stone or wood, to erect a 
high central spire, topped by a tri- 
colour banner enamelled with the 
Sacred Heart, finally to remodel all 
the sculptures of the door, to colour 
them and gild them as was done in 
the thirteenth century. 


Trifles all that! In truth, there 
can be no question of a restoration 
in the style of Viollet-le-Due, of 
restoring the edifice not as it was, 
but as it ought to have been. These 
methods have been condemned by 
experience and _ good _ taste. At 
Rheims more than elsewhere, one 
must restrict oneself to protecting, 
to safeguarding, to reconstituting 
only that which, from reliable wit- 
nesses, really existed. The task is 
great enough. It works out, from 
a hasty summary dating from the 
last months of 1918, at more than 
90 millions of franes. To carry it 
through well, it is necessary to be 
no less an excellent architect than 
a well-informed archaeologist, to 


have initiative, practical common 
sense, and a grand mind. But Mr. 


Deneux has all these qualities. Child 
of Rheims, he grew up in the 
shadow of the monument. It is at 
the board of works that quite young 
he learnt to handle the ruler and 
compass. Having lived in the Cathe- 
dral, having copied several parts, 
he knows its arrangement, its weak 
points. In a word, he loves it as 
a living being, and if the arts of the 
Middle Ages hold no secrets for him, 
he is extraordinarily well acquainted 
with modern methods. Among his 
brethren of historical monuments, he 
has the reputation of a master. Peace 
scarcely returned, he is to be found 
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on the spot, displaying a manifold 
activity, for Rheims, the day after 
the war, is almost the picture of 
Troy, evoked in the verses of Virgil. 
In this field of ruins, the architect 
thinks and provides for everything, 
living with his workmen in the 
ravaged city, even living in the im- 
mense chureh, on the look-out for 
possible disasters, for threatening 
collapses. To describe the works 
which since then he has realized 
would need a long article. Let us 
limit ourselves to glancing over his 
undertaking in the course of these 
later years. 

In 1919, begin the preparatory 
measures, the taking away of the 
sacks of earth, the roofing of the 
arches with corrugated iron, the 
organization of a depot for the frag- 
ments of sculpture gathered among 
the rubbish. Excavations for verifica- 
tion are begun in the choir. <A 
temporary church is installed in the 
northern cross piece. This is com- 
pleted in the beginning of 1920 and 
this year sees the continuation of 
the general measures already taken. 
Notably, Mr. Deneux has the win- 
dows which remain, taken out, and 
he begins to consolidate the southern 
tower and a buttress of the southern 
transept. The chief works in 1921] 
are the protection and the consolida- 
tion of the Eastern tower of the 
Southern transept, of the apse and 
the facades of the nave. In 1922, 
is begun the mending of the arches 
and the high windows of the nave. 
The old lead of the roof is remelted, 
the excavations are carried forward, 
the stained glass of two windows 
north and south is put in hand. 

From this moment one feels that 
Notre Dame is saved and this im- 
pression deepens year by _ year. 
Progressively, the arches are under- 


pinned. Four new windows of the 
nave recover their precious glass. 


Two others are given composite de- 
signs, made with fragments of broken 
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panels. The rose window receives 
part of its former decoration. Final- 
ly, a cireular wall isolates the nave 
from the transept and the apsis, 
where work will be carried on for 
several years yet, while the major 
part of the sanctuary will be given 
back to the Chureh. For the Te 
Deum and the Gloria have anew 
resounded in the basilisk as on the 
great coronation days. Notre-Dame 
has refound, outwardly, its former 
aspect, thanks to Mr. Rockefeller, 
Junior. 


The Meeenas of Versailles, in 
marking in his generous gift in 1924 
a sum of 300,000 dollars for the 
Cathedral of Rheims, wished it to 
be devoted to the restoration of the 
roof as it was formerly and the 
chureh has recovered as a result the 
lofty roof which was one of its most 
picturesque beauties with the angel’s 
belfry and its satirical caryatides, 
the bell tower and its peals of bells. 
Only, this roof no longer rests on 
a wooden frame-work. ‘‘The forest’’ 
raised in 1483 by Colard Lemoyne 
of Cambrai and Pierre Delaforat has 
been replaced by a very modern 
frame-work of small sections of 
ferro-cement, the bold elegance of 
which Mr. André Hallays has re- 
cently described. This invention is 
due naturally to Mr. Deneux. To 
see Mr. Deneux in his long smock 
which is the working garment of his 
profession, going round the monu- 
ment, with his fine thoughtful head, 
reserved and so sure of himself, 
one realizes what must have been, 
hundreds of years ago, Jean Le 
Loup, Gaucher of Rheims, Jean 
d’Orbais, Bernard of Soissons and 
Robert de Couey, all servants of 
Our Lady, for whom they created 
the Temple. In faet, Rheims Cathe- 
dral is doubtless the only work-shop 
of our days where one could be- 
lieve oneself to be in a work-shop 


of the Middle Ages. Here is the 
lead foundry, where the covering 









THE CATHEDRAL’S NEW ROOF NO LONGER RESTS ON WOODEN FRAMEWORK 


“The forest’ raised in 1483 by Colard Lemoyne of Cambria and Pierre Delaforat has been replaced 
by a modern framework of small sections of ferro-cement. This invention is due to Mr. Deneux, 
the architect in chief, the author reveals. 
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RESTORATION OF THE WINDOWS IS A TASK WORTHY OF BENEDICTINE MONKS 


It calls for “grouping, putting together, identifying the precious fragments hurled about by the 

breath of the explosions ...” In the place of those panels which were entirely destroyed, a 

colorless glass will be put. The small unknown pieces will be used to compose new subjects, 
completion of the task being left to artists of the future. 
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MONSIEUR HENRI L. 


DENEUX 


“Child of Rheims, he grew up in the shadow of 
the Cathedral and loves it as a living being— 


the arts of the Middle Ages hold no secrets 
for him. e 
metal, gathered wherever the fire 


had spread it in long silver tears, 
is again melted into sheets. By this 
door one enters the glass shop. 


Mr. Paul Simon, descendant of the 
famous Rheims glass workers who, 
since the years sixteen hundred, 
watched over the Cathedral windows, 
carries on a task for Benedictine 
monks, grouping, putting together, 
identifying the precious fragments 
hurled about by the breath of the 
explosions, consolidating and com- 
pleting the panels saved under the 
enemy’s fire, those also which it was 
only possible to take down after the 
deliverance of the town. Further on, 
one hears the roaring of the forge 
and there, in the former stables 
of the archbishop, is the store of 
sculptures. What will they do with 
these ornaments and these heads of 
angels and of prophets, numbered 


in rows, and whose nobility has been 
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mutilated, whose smile has been 
changed, by fire and steel? What will 
become of these stained glass frag- 
ments? 

It must be said frankly: in 1914, 
not all the windows of Rheims were 


intact. Those existing were numer- 
ous and admirable, but altogether 


they were not to be compared with 
the enchanting decorations of the 
Sainte Chapelle and of the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres, the eighteenth cen- 
tury canons having had a certain 
number of panels taken out to get 
a better light. They will not all be 
restored. In the place of those 
panels which were entirely destroyed, 
a colourless glass will continue to be 
put. The small unknown pieces will 
be used to compose new subjects, 
isolated pieces will be set in plain 
panes, and as the Cathedral will 





MONSIEUR JACQUES P. SIMON 


“Descendant of the famous Rheims glass work- 
ers, who, since the year sixteen hundred, 
watched over the Cathedral windows.” 








SE PST ACT Sem: 


receive the tributes of the future, 
it is to be hoped that one day will 
be found artists with sufficient re- 
spect to submit to the discipline of 
the monument and to replace the 
temporary white glass by modern 
stained glass. 

For the statuary, the problem is 
In a Gothic building, 
a figure, an ornament, are never 
mere freaks or fancies. Both aid 
the architect to break the stiffness 
of the lines, to hide some disagree- 
able technical necessity or to lend 
an apparent ease to an effort, when 
it is not to play an educational or 
mystic part. The most elementary 
common sense obliges us to venture 
into this world of symbols with the 
utmost precaution. Statues burnt 
will not be replaced. These blocks 
of carbonized stone will remain, pro- 
tected by their fluoridization against 
the destructive action of the weather. 
Those which can be completed by 
cementing and repointing the frag- 
ments will be completed and _ pre- 
served. Not one will be restored, 


more serious. 
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it is necessary to insist on this point. 
Two reasons for that: first, respect 
for the past and the painful im- 
potence of copiers, and second, the 
necessity of maintaining the unde- 
niable proof of the sacrilege, for one 
ean foresee the day when, for those 
who will not have seen, this fine 
Champagne statuary, graceful and 
undulating, will alone bear witness 
that history does not lie and that 
the crime was barbaric, premeditated 
and cruel. 

There very drily dealt forth are 
some aspects of the colossal under- 
taking. Its accomplishment - still 
needs many years, but already, it 
honours those’ who have helped to 
the best of their ability, the Gov- 
ernment, whieh has spent nearly 
seven millions, and Mr. Rockefeller. 

This great henefactor of our monu- 
ments has truly understood that 
French genius lives as much in the 
mystic of Rheims as in the harmony 
of Versailles. \It is for us to respond 
to his sympathy by earrying on with 
perseverance the work so well begun. 


THE BISHOP SEABURY MEMORIAL* 


HE coming to the United 
States this autumn of the 
Right Reverend Frederic 


Llewellyn Deane, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Aberdeen and Orkney, and the 
Very Reverend H. Erskine Hill, 
M.A., Provost, in the interests of the 
proposed reconstruction of St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral, Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, as a memorial of the consecra- 
tion of the Right Reverend Samuel 
Seabury as the first American Bishop, 
is attracting the attention of many 
American churchmen. These dis- 





*This article is based on extracts from ‘Appeal 
from The Scottish Church for the Reconstruc- 
tion of St. Andrew's Cathedral” by the very 
Reverend H. Erskine Hill, M. A., Provost, and 
is presented through his co-operation. The photo- 
graphs were made available to THE CATHEDRAL 
AGE by the Publicity Department of the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
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tinguished members of the Chureh 
of Seotland come to recall to our 
minds the vivid chapter in the his- 
tory of the American Episcopate 
when the hospitable Seottish Church 
welcomed the clerical pilgrim from 
the colonies seeking the apostolic rite 
of consecration to the office of a 
Bishop in the Church of God. 

That pilgrimage with its far-reach- 
ing consequence in the growth of the 
Church has not been forgotten by 
the Chureh of Scotland. In memory 
of the valiant first Bishop of Con- 
necticut and of the Church in Amer- 
ica, the plan has been made to 
restore St. Andrew’s Cathedral in 
Aberdeen where on November 14, 
1784, the Reverend Samuel Seabury 
received the laying on of hands from 
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THE CONSECRATION OF BISHOP SAMUEL SEABURY, 





NOVEMBER 14, 1784 


Painting by Walter D. Morgan shows first Bishop cf the Episcopal Church in the United States 
receiving consecration at the hands of three Scottish bishops in St. Andrew’s Cathedral now to be 
restored as a memorial of this historic moment in the Church's life. 


the Seotch Bishops, Kilgour, Petrie 
and Skinner, and the American 
episcopate began. 

The Bishop of Washington is the 
330th Bishop, in unbroken apostolic 
succession from Bishop Seabury, 
consecrated on American soil as the 
direct result of the courageous act 
of those Seotch Bishops. 


The Chureh in this country has 
long cherished the memory of 
Samuel Seabury, its first native 


Bishop and likewise the first Bishop 
of the thriving diocese of Connec- 
ticeut. Again and again the story 
has been told how he was elected 


to the office of Bishop by ten Epis- 
copal clergymen of Connecticut meet- 
ing in the little town of Woodbury. 
elected, 


Once the problem was to 
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secure Episcopal consecration to his 
new office. As he could not take the 
British oath of allegiance, Seabury 
could not obtain consecration by the 
English Bishops. Appealing to the 
Scotch Bishops for the rite it was 
gladly granted to him with the re- 
sultant consecration on November 14. 
1784, one of the most historie dates 
in the history of the American 
Church. It is interesting to note 
that, after his consecration, Bishop 
Seabury always used the signature: 
‘‘Samuel, Bp. Connect,’’ in accord- 
ance with the form then prevailing 
in the British and Seoteh Churches. 

Few realize that Bishop Seabury 
came of a preaching line, well known 
in the colonies. His father, also 
Samuel Seabury, was originally a 









































Congregationalist minister in Groton, 
Conn., but was ordained deacon and 
priest in the Church of England in 
1731, and was afterwards rector of 
Episcopal churches in New London, 
Conn., and at Hempstead, Long 
Island. 

Many cities in this country and 
particularly in New England will be 
visited by the Lord Bishop of Ork- 
ney and Aberdeen and Provost H. 
Erskine Hill in the interest of the 
Seabury Memorial. They will be 
welcomed at Washington Cathedral 
on December 18th, the Sunday before 
Christmas. 

In 1884 when the centenary cele- 
bration of the consecration of Bishop 
Seabury was held in St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, an imposing delegation 
of American bishops, headed by the 
late Right Reverend John Williams, 
of Connecticut, then presiding bishop 
of the Church in the United States, 
attended the ceremonies. 

In the foreword to the little book 
recently sent out, on behalf of the 





VERY REV. H. ERSKINE HILL, M. A. 


Provost of St. Andrew’s Cathedral who has come 
to explain the plan for its restoration. 
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RT. REV. FREDERIC L. DEANE, D.D. 


Lord Bishop of Aberdeen and Orkney who has 
recently arrived in this country. 


reconstruction of St. Andrew’s 
Cathedral, the Right Reverend W. 
J. EF. Robberds, Lord Bishop of 
Brechin and Primus of the Episcopal 
Church in Seotland, speaks of ‘‘the 
deep impression then made by the 
eloquent and stirring words of the 
American Bishops who honored the 
oveasion with their presence, and 
spoke of the debt which the Church 
in America owed to the poor and 
persecuted Episcopal Chureh in 
Seotland for its gifts of episcopacy 
and its liturgy.’’ 

At that time the gratitude of the 
Church in this country was expressed 
for the venerable fane in the endur- 
ing form of the beautiful Seabury 
chalice and paten which are always 
used at the great festivals in St. 
Andrew’s Cathedral. 

The tremendous significance of that 
consecration event truly cannot be 
overestimated. St. Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral, then, was but a simple ‘Supper 
room’’ of a modest house in Long- 
acre, Aberdeen. Right Reverend 
John Skinner, then Bishop coadjutor 
of Aberdeen, used the two upper 
stories of the house for his Cathedral 
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Chureh and the ground floor for his 


Episcopal palace. Apostolic —sim- 
plicity prevailed in every way about 
the Cathedral because at that time 
the Episcopal Church: in Seotland 
was indeed both and _ perse- 
cuted.’’ The had been 
making until 1745 had been followed 
by a period of eruel and prolonged 
after the 


** poor 


progress it 


persecution disastrous ef 
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FRONT OF PROPOSED NEW 
BUILDING 


Architects’ drawing showing the St. Andrew's 
Cathedral of the future. 

fort to piace ‘*Bonnie Prince 

Charlie’’ on the throne of his fathers. 

Penal laws had succeeded in. redue 


ing the Church to ‘‘the shadow of a 
shade’? as Sir Walter Seott so 
graphically deseribed it. Churches 
were sacked and burned, clergy im 
prisoned and the worship according 
to the Episcopal church forbidden 
even in private Extreme 
penalties were imposed upon clergy 
who officiated, contrary to these laws, 


t 


houses. 


0 congregations. 
Yet large numbers remained faith 
ful to the persecuted church in Aber 
deenshire although the task of minis- 
tering to their spiritual needs had 
become difficult. For 
Bishop Kilgour 
hold twelve to 
different 


increasingly 
instance, the 
would 

fourteen 


aged 
sometimes 


services in houses 
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on a Sunday in Peterhead, to enable 
as many as possible to attend without 
attracting the attention of the mili- 


tary. As the author of ‘‘The Story 
of St. Andrew’s Cathedral’’ says: 
‘It is good for us in these freer 


and more prosperous times to ‘look 
to the rock whence we were hewn 
and the hole of the pit whence we 
were digged.’ Memories handed down 
from generation to generation of the 
wonderful faith which defied un- 
popularity, fines and imprisonment, 
and was content with life-long pover- 
ty rather than give up its strong 
hold on its apostolic ministry and 
sacraments, have done more to make 
our Church in Aberdeenshire dear 
to us and us loyal to her claims than 
any splendour of earthly riches or 
the favour of kings.”’ 

In such periods of peril the con- 
seeration of Bishop Seabury, nat- 
urally, was accomplished more or less 
in secret. The fact was kept out of 
the press of the time, perhaps for 





RT. REV. SAMUEL SEABURY, D.D. 


In whom the American Episcopate began thanks 
to the courage of the Scottish Bishops. 


fear ‘‘of the depressing hand of in- 
sulting power’’ as Bishop Skinner 
called it in his sermon preached on 
this famous occasion. However, the 
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sermon was later published, although 
the date and place and 
name of the preacher was suppressed. 

Pilgrims to St. Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral today may see hanging on the 
sanctuary wall a facsimile copy of 
the agreement drawn up between Dr. 
Seabury and the Scottish Bishops, 
in which the former pledged himself 
to ineorporate in the American 
Eucharistic office some of the main 
features of the Scottish rite. 

In 1792 the penal laws were re- 
pealed, and three years later a new 
building was erected on the site of 
the ‘‘meeting house’’ in Longacre 
and dedicated by the name of St. 
Andrew’s Chapel. In 1816 the 
present Cathedral Church was begun 
for the growing congregation. On 
the 28rd of August, 1864, it was free 
f debt and was consecrated in the 
presence of a huge congregation. The 
Archbishop of York was the preacher, 
a fact which was epochal because it 
was almost ‘‘the first really friendly 
act on the part of the dignified and 
prosperous Church of England 
towards her poor and persecuted sis- 
ter Church for over a century.’’ 

A partial restoration of the old 
Church took place in 1909. The old 
galleries and much of the antiquated 
furniture was removed, under the 
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PRAYER FOR THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON 
CATHEDRAL 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who has taught us that all things are pos- 
sible to him that believeth, and that thou wilt favorably hear the 
prayers of those who ask in thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of 
thy promise, and beseech thee to hasten the building, in the Capital | 
of this Nation, of thy House of Prayer for all people. Make speed to 
help us, O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we 
worship and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 
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guidance of Sir Robert Lorimer, who 
also designed a handsome, carved oak 
rood sereen. 

St. Andrew’s Cathedral is built in 
what is known as ‘‘debased Gothic’’ 
and its plainness and ugliness are 
frankly admitted. Its pillars are of 
plaster, the mullions of its windows 
are of wood, and its proportions bad, 
while its vestry and hall accommoda- 
tions are utterly inadequate. The 
chancel, however, is worthy of sur- 
viving the alterations and with 
needed extension would meet all re- 
quirements. 

The people of Aberdeen who are 
churchmen are not able to complete 
the restoration of the old Cathedral 
without assistance because many of 
the county families have been obliged 
to sell their lands due to the heavy 
taxation following the war. Much of 
the nave would have to be rebuilt to 
make it a worthy memorial and to 
give it a dignified west front on 
which it is planned to depict in stone 
the seene of Bishop Seabury’s conse- 
eration. 

It is to be hoped that the 
memories of the American church so 
intimately connected with St. An- 
drew’s Cathedral will bear fruit in 
substantial aid to this praiseworthy 
undertaking. 


















Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


When William Morris (1834-1896) was a youth at Exeter College, Oxford, he made friends with 
Edward Burne-Jones and a little Birmingham group at Pembroke known among themselves as the 
“Brotherhood.” They read together theology, ecclesiastical history and medieval poetry; they 
studied art and fostered the study in vacations by tours among the English Churches and the 
Continental Cathedrals. 

After devoting himself to architecture and painting, Morris decided upon decoration as a 
career. Forming a small company, he undertook church decorations, carvings, stained glass, 
metal work, paper-hangings and chintzes. Later he became interested in typography and wrote 
several manuscripts with illuminations of his own devising. He added a printing press to his 
occupations and produced a series of unusually beautiful books. 

It has been said of him, “essentially the child of the Gothic revival, he put an ineffaceable 
stamp on Victorian ornament and design, his place being that of a follower of Ruskin and Pugin 
but with greater practical influence than either.” 

His poetic work won for him the offer of the professorship of poetry at Oxford in 1877 but he 
felt himself lacking in the academic spirit and wisely declined. 
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GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


Gothic Architecture’ 


By William Morrts 


ARCHITECTURE sy the word architecture is, | suppose commonly under- 
A CO-OPERATIVE stood the art of ornamental building, and in this sense I 
ART 


shall often have to use it here. Yet I would not like to 
think of its productions merely as well constructed and well 
proportioned buildings, each one of which is handed over 
é by the architect to other artists to finish, after his designs 
have been carried out (as we say) by a number of mechani- 
£ cal workers, who are not artists. A true architectural work 


rather is a building duly provided with all necessary furni- 
ture, decorated with all due ornament, according to the use, 
quality, and dignity of the building, from mere mouldings 
or abstract lines, to the great epical works of sculpture and 
painting, which, except as decorations of the nobler form of 
such buildings, cannot be produced at all. So looked on, 
a work of architecture is a harmonious co-operative work 
of art, inclusive of all the serious arts, all those which are 
not engaged in the production of mere toys, or of ephemeral 


(AR OPER A ET BE ON REESE STORE ST es 


prettinesses. 


No HISTORY Now these works of art are man’s expression of the value 
OF THE LACK of life, and also the production of them makes his life of 
OF ART value: And since they can only be produced by the general 


if good-will and help of the public, their continuous produc- 

! tion, or the existence of the true art of architecture, be- 
tokens a society which, whatever elements of change it may 
hear within it, may be called stable, since it is founded on 
the happy exercise of the energies of the most useful part 
of its population. 


SENSE OF THE What the absence of this art of architecture may be- 
LACK OF ART token in the long run it is not easy for us to say: because 


that lack belongs only to these later times of the world’s 
history, which as yet we cannot fairly see, because they are 
too near to us; but clearly in the present it indicates a 
transference of the interest of civilized men from the devel- 
opment of the human and intellectual energies of the race 
to the development of its mechanical energies. If this ten- 
_ *This paper, first spoken as a lecture at the New Gallery, for the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, in the year 1889, was printed by the Kelmscott Press during the Exhibition four years 
later at that Gallery, Regent Street, London. It is believed to be out of print and is being 


presented in THE CATHEDRAL AGE, in installments, at the suggestion of a member of the National 
Cathedral Association who is deeply interested in Washington Cathedral. 
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dency is to go along the logical road of development, it 
must be said that it will destroy the arts of design and all 
that is analogous to them in literature; but the logical out- 
come of obvious tendencies is often thwarted by the his- 
torical development; that is, by what I can call by no better 
name than the collective will of mankind; and unless my 
hopes deceive me, | should say that this process has already 
begun, that there is a revolt on foot against the utilitarian- 
ism which threatens to destroy the arts; and that it is deeper 
rooted than a mere passing fashion. For myself I do not 
indeed believe that this revolt can effect much, so long as 
the present state of society lasts; but as I am sure that 
great changes which will bring about a new state of society 
are rapidly advancing upon us, I think it a matter of much 
importance that these two revolts should join hands, or at 
least should learn to understand one another. If the new 
society when it comes (itself the result of the ceaseless 
evolution of countless years of tradition) should find the 
world cut off from all tradition of art, all aspiration towards 
the beauty which man has proved that he can create, much 
time will be lost in running hither and thither after the new 
thread of art; many lives will be barren of a manly pleasure 
ps the world can ill afford to lose even for a short time. 

I ask you therefore, to accept what follows as a contribu- 
tion toward the revolt against utilitarianism, toward the 
attempt at catching-up the slender thread of tradition before 
it be too late. 


Now, that harmonious architecture unit, inclusive of 
the arts in general, is no mere dream. I have said that 
it is only in these later times that it has become extinct: 
until the rise of modern society, no civilization, no bar- 
barism has been without it in some form; but it reached 
its fullest development in the Middle Ages, an epoch 
really more remote from our modern habits of life and 
thought than the older civilizations were, though an im- 
portant part of its life was carried on in our own country 
by men of our own blood. Nevertheless, remote as those 
times are from ours, if we are ever to have architecture 
at all, we must take up the thread of tradition there and 
nowhere else, because that Gothic architecture is the most 
completely organic form of the art which the world has 
seen; the break in the thread of tradition could only occur 
there: all the former developments tended thither-ward, 
and to ignore this fact*and attempt to catch up the thread 
before that point was reached, would be a mere piece of 
artificiality, betokening, not new birth, but a corruption 
into mere whim of the ancient traditions. 


In order to illustrate this position of mine, I must ask 
you to allow me to run very briefly over the historical 
sequence of events which led to Gothic architecture and 
its fall, and to pardon me for stating familiar and ele- 
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mentary facts which are necessary for my purpose. | 
must admit also that in doing this I must mostly take my 
illustrations from works that appear on the face of them 
to belong to the category of ornamental building, rather 
than that of those complete and inclusive works of which 
I have spoken. But this incompleteness is only on the 
surface; to those who study them they appear as belong- 
ing to the class of complete architectural works; they are 
lacking i in completeness only through the consequences of 
the lapse of time and the folly of men, who did not know 
what they were, who, pretending to use them, marred 
their real use as works of art; or in a similar spirit abused 
them by making them serve their turn as instruments to 
express their passing passion and spite of the hour. 


We may divide the history of the art of architecture 
into two periods, the ancient and the mediaeval: the an- 
cient again may be divided into two styles, the barbarian 
(in the Greek sense) and the classical. We have, then, 
three great styles to consider: the barbarian, the classical, 
and the mediaeval. The two former, however, were partly 
synchronous, and at least overlapped somewhat. When the 
curtain of the stage of definite history first draws up, we 
find the small exclusive circle of the highest civilization, 
which was dominated by Hellenic thought and science, 
fitted with a very distinctive and orderly architectural 
style. That style appears to us to be, within its limits, one 
of extreme refinement, and perhaps seemed so to those 
who originally practiced it. Moreover, it is ornamented 
with figure-sculpture far advanced towards perfection even 
at an early period of its existence, and swiftly grow- 
ing in technical excellence; yet for all that, it is, after all. 
a part of the general style of architecture of the barbarian 
world, and only outgoes it in the excellence of its figure- 
sculpture and its refinement. The bones of it, its merely 
architectural part, are little changed from the barbarian 
or primal building, which is a mere piling or jointing to- 
gether of material, giving one no sense of growth in the 
building itself and no sense of the possibility of growth 
in the style. 


The one Greek form of building with which we are 
really familiar, the columnar temple, though always built 
with blocks of stone, is clearly a deduction from the 
wooden god’s-house or shrine, which was a necessary part 
of the a of the not very remote ancestors of the 
Periclean Greeks; nor had this god’s-house changed so 
much as the city had changed from the tribe, or the 
worship of the city (the true religion of the Greeks) from 
the worship of the ancestors of the tribe. In fact, rigid 
conservatism of form is an essential part of Greek ar- 
chitecture as we know it. From this conservatism of form 
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Courtesy of the Library of Congress, Division of Prints 


“ROMAN ARCHITECTURE WAS THE FIRST STYLE TO USE THE ARCH 
Which, taking into consideration its combined utility and beauty, must be pronounced to be 
the greatest invention of the human race... This part of the Roman building, however, must 
be called engineering rather than architecture . . .’’ (Illustration shows reproduction of an 
isometrical drawing by A. Choisy, the original engraving of which was published in 
“L’Art de Batir chez les Romains.’’) 
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complex or interesting. ‘Till the arch came into use, build- 
ing men were the slaves of conditions of climate, mate- 
rials, kind of labour available, and so forth. But once 
furnished with the arch, man has conquered Nature in the 
matter of building; he can defy the rigours of all climates 
under which men can live with fair comfort: splendid 
materials are not necessary to him; he can attain a good 
result from shabby and scrappy materials. When he 
wants size and span he does not need a horde of war- 
captured slaves to work for him; the free citizens (if 
there be any such) can do all that is needed without 
grinding their lives out before their time. The arch can 
do all that architecture needs, and in turn from the time 
when the arch comes into habitual use, the main artistic 
business of architecture is the decoration of the arch; the 
only satisfactory style is that which never disguises its 
office, but adorns and glorifies it. 


This the Roman architecture, the first style that used 
the arch did not do. It used the arch frankly and simply 
indeed, in one part of its work, but did not adorn it; tnis 
part of the Roman building must, however, be called engi- 
neering rather than architecture, though its massive and 
simple dignity is a wonderful contrast to the horrible an 
restless nightmare of modern engineering. In the other 
side of its work, the ornamental side, Roman building 
used the arch and adorned it, but disguised its office, and 
pretended that the structure of its buildings was still that 
of the lintel, and that the arch bore no weight worth 
speaking of. For the Romans had no ornamental build- 
ing of their own (perhaps we should say no art of the.r 
own) and therefore fitted their ideas of the ideas of the 
Greek sculpture architect on to their own massive buil«- 
ing; and as the Greek plastered his energetic and capable 
civilized sculpture on to the magnified shrine of his fore 
fathers, so the Roman plastered sculpture, shrine, and all. 
on to his magnificent engineer’s work. In fact, this kind 
of front-building or veneering was the main resource of 
Roman ornament; the construction and ornament did not 
interpenetrate; and to us at this date it seems doubtful ii 
he gained by hiding with marble veneer the solid and 
beautiful construction of his wall of brick or concrete; 
since others have used marble far better than he did, but 
none has built a wall or turned an arch better. 


As to the Roman ornament, it is not in itself worth 
much sacrifice of interest in the construction; the Greek 
ornament was cruelly limited and conventional; but every- 
thing about it was in its place, and there was a reason for 
everything, even though that reason were founded on 
superstition. But the Roman ornament has no more free- 
dom than the Greek, while it has lost the logic of the 
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latter; it is rich and handsome, and that is all the reason 
it can give for its existence; nor does its execution and its 
design interpenetrate. One cannot conceive of the Greek 
ornament existing apart from the precision of its execu- 
tion; but well as the Roman ornament is executed in all 
important works, one almost wishes it were less well 
executed, so that some mystery might be added to its 
florid handsomeness. Once again, it is a piece of neces- 
sary history, and to criticize it from the point of view of 
work of today would be like finding fault with a geo- 
logical epoch: and who can help feeling touched by its 
remnants which show crumbling and battered amidst the 
incongruous mass of modern houses, amidst the disorder, 
vulgarity and squalor of some modern town! 


If I have ventured to call your attention to what it was 
as architecture, it is because of the abuse of it which 
took place in later times and has even lasted into our 
own anti-architectural days; and because it is necessary 
to point out that it has not got the qualities essential to 
making it a foundation for any possible new-birth of the 
arts. In its own time it was for centuries the only thing 
that redeemed the academical period of classical art from 
mere nothingness, and though it may almost be said to 
have perished before the change came, yet in perishing it 
gave some token of the coming change, which indeed was 
as slow as the decay of imperial Rome herself. It was in 
the height of the tax-gathering period of the Roman 
Peace, in the last days of Diocletian (died 313) in the 
palace of Spalato which he built himself to rest in after 
he was satiated with rule, that the rebel, Change, first 
showed in Roman art, and that the builders admitted that 
their false lintel was false, and that the arch could do 
without it. 


This was the first obscure beginning of Gothic or or- 
ganic architecture; henceforth till the beginning of the 
modern epoch all is growth uninterrupted, however slow. 
Indeed, it is slow enough at first: organic architecture 
took two centuries to free itself from the fetters which 
the academical ages had cast over it, and the Peace of 
Rome had vanished before it was free. But the full 
change came at last, and the architecture was born which 
logically should have supplanted the primitive lintel- 
architecture, of which the civilized style of Greece was 
the last development. Architecture was become organic: 
henceforth no academical period was possible to it, noth- 
ing but death could stop its growth. 


(To be continued in the next issue of THe CATHEDRAL AGE) 
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In the Spirit of 
Old-world 
Gardens 


Some glimpses of recent 
landscape adventures, in 
the Bishop’s Garden on 
Mount Saint Alban, by 
All Hallows Guild, the 
Garden Guildof Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 
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AN ANCIENT HOLLY RECENTLY TRANSPLANTED TO THE BISHOP'S GARDEN 


The new entrance to the Boxwood Garden: winding path through masses of scraggly lilacs, flicker- 
ing lights and shadows, with an intermingling of Holly, Box and Dogwood. 


has been chosen to be associated with the recent meeting in behalf of All 


This picturesque Holly 


Hallows Guild at Bar 
Harbor, Maine. It was arranged through the efforts of Mrs. Frank B. Noyes and held on 


August 25, 1927, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. The Honorable George Wharton 
Pepper presided and the Bishop of Washington spoke, following the illustrated talk on “Old World 
Gardens” by Mrs. Nellie B. Allen, Landscape Architect of New York. 





THE LARGEST OF SIX HOLLY RESCUED FROM A RUINED ESTATE 
Undoubtedly ome hundred and fifty years old, it is about the same size and character as those at 
Mount Vernon. This Holly is now flourishing in one of the borders of the Bishop’s Garden and is 
to be associated with an “Old World Garden” meeting in Baltimore in behalf of All Hallows Guild, 
held on May 3rd, 1927, at the residence of Mrs. John S. Gibbs, Jr. Arrangements were carried out 
by Mrs. Walter R. Tuckerman of Washington and an enthusiastic committee of Baltimore garden- 
lovers. Still another Holly, not illustrated, is to be associated with a similar meeting at Dedham, 
Massachusetts, on April 28, 1927, the success of which was due to Mrs. 

and Mrs. Robert Amory. 


Frederick S. Converse 
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DEVELOPING THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY 


DEVELOPING THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY* 


By the Reverenp Triomas 8S. Cure, D.D. 


‘“ DOUBT if there is a more sig- 
nificant gathering of church- 
men held in this country dur- 

ing the year than this one,’’ said the 

Right Reverend Thomas C. Darst, 

D.D., Bishop of East Carolina, in 

addressing the conference of the Col- 

lege of Preachers at Washington 

Cathedral, recently. 

As chairman of the Commission on 
Evangelism appointed by the Gen- 
eral Convention and leader of the 
Bishops’ Crusade, Bishop Darst is in 
a position to appreciate the aim of 
the College of Preachers. This aim, 
as stated at the opening meeting of 
the conference by the warden and 
chaplain of the College of Preachers, 
the Right Reverend Philip M. Rhine- 
lander, D.D., LL.D., is to promote 
the training of a body of evangelists 
or mission preachers who will under- 
take to reach those who are out of 
touch with Christ and His Church. 
This ineludes a plan to afford oppor- 
tunities for intensive training of the 
younger clergy for special work ac- 
cording to their special gifts. The 
carrying out of these plans must 
await the erection of a_ building 
where groups of men can come into 
residence with the head of the col- 
lege for considerable periods. Mean- 
while seleeted men from various parts 
of the country meet annually at 
Mount Saint Alban for a week of 
conference, study and prayer with 
special regard to the development of 
the prophetic ministry of the Church. 

The third of these conferences was 
held from June 13 to 18. There 
were some fifty of the clergy in at- 
tendanee. The special emphasis this 
year was upon the technique of 


*This account of the third annual summer 
conference of the College of Preachers of Wash- 
ington Cathedral was published in the July 2, 
1927, issue of The Churchman. The author 
was a member and a group leader in the conference. 
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preaching. Professor Charles S. Bald- 
win, of Columbia University, New 
York City, gave a series of lectures 
on ‘‘Preaching as Public Speaking.’ 
Taking St. Augustine’s De Doctrina 
Christiana as a basis, he diseussed 
the art of preaching from the point 
of view of the rhetorician. 

Although the chief emphasis of the 
conference was upon the form of 
preaching, much attention was given 
also to the content. The Reverend 
W. C. Woods, Ph. D., of Kent 
School, discussed the subject ‘‘ Evo- 
lution and the Inearnation.’’ Start- 
ing with two assumptions, (1) that 
evolution is a truly scientific expla- 
nation of the world, and (2) that 
the Christian religion is a Divine 
revelation, he attempted a synthesis 
of these two beliefs. It is permis- 
sible for science to consider the world 
apart from God, he said, but it is 
the duty of the Christian preacher 
to relate the findings of science to 
the revelation God has made to us 
through the Inearnation of our Lord. 
Drawing his illustrations from the 
scientifie field the lecturer discussed 
the preacher’s message from the 
point of view of a biologist. 


‘*Preaching the Atonement’’ was 
the theme presented by the Reverend 
Leonard Hodgson, of the Genera! 
Theological Seminary. He said the 
preacher must not only have conviec- 
tion of the reality of the Atonement 
but also a rationale of the Atone- 
ment. In developing this rationale 
he dealt chiefly with punishment and 
forgiveness. Our belief in the 
Atonement, he said, involves our be- 
lief that God neither connives at our 
sin nor is worsened by it. This grows 
logically out of our sense of need. 
But the acknowledgment of the sac- 
rifice of Christ as the satisfaction of 
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our need is the central act of Chris- 
tian faith. The purpose of our 
preaching must be to build up this 
faith by helping people to see how 
by that aet God dissociates Him- 
self from our sins and also draws 
their sting. 

A new method was adopted at the 
conference this year which enabled 
the members to derive the maximum 
of benefit. Five separate groups 
were formed, each for the considera- 
tion of a certain aspect of preaching. 
Group I, under the leadership of the 
Reverend F. S. Fleming, D.D., con- 
sidered preaching to the average 
congregation. Group II, led by the 
Reverend J. Wilson Sutton, D.D., 
considered preaching to communi- 
eants. Group III, led by the Rev- 
erend Thomas 8S. Cline, D.D., con- 
sidered preaching to men and women 
of college age. Group IV, led by the 
Reverend John 8S. Baldwin, O. H. C., 
considered preaching to children. 
Group V, led by the Reverend A. J. 
Gayner Banks, Mission Preacher of 


Washington Cathedral, considered 
mission preaching. 
At their evening sessions these 


groups pursued their special subjects 
of discussion. But after the morn- 
ing lectures they would meet for an 
hour to discuss the matters pre- 
sented. Then they would reassemble 
for another hour, during which the 
lecturer would hear reports from the 
various groups, answer their ques- 
tions and guide them to a deeper 
grasp of the subject. 

During the conference each group 
furnished a preacher at Evensong. 
Later within the group his sermon 
was criticized both as to form and 
content. Professor Baldwin partic- 
ipated in these eritical sessions. By 
this group method the conference was 
enabled to do thorough and inten- 
Sive work, 

The program of the conference was 
very full. Each day began with 
Morning Prayer and Holy Commun- 
ion in Bethlehem Chapel. After 
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breakfast Rhinelander 


Bishop con- 
ducted a meditation. Then came the 
lecture, the discussion groups and 


the conference with the lecturer. At 
noon an Intercession Service was con- 
dueted by Father Baldwin. From 2 
to 4.30 was given up to reereation. 


Evensong came at 4.30, and the 
afternoon lecture at 5.15. The eve- 
nings were filled with discussion 
groups and addresses up to 9.30, 
when all assembled in the Little 


Sanctuary for Compline. All were 
conscious of a strong spiritual fel- 
lowship. 

The Right Reverend James E. 
Freeman, D.D., Bishop of Washing- 
ton, who has acted as host on former 
occasions, had sailed for Europe and 
was greatly missed. But the strong 
and sympathetic leadership of Bishop 
Rhinelander was felt throughout the 
conference. 

The address of Bishop Darst on 
the last evening of the conference 
was a fitting climax. His theme was 
‘““The Follow-up of the Bishops’ 
Crusade.’’ He outlined the plans 
for the future development of evan- 
gelism throughout the Chureh. Per- 
manent commissions are to be estab- 
lished so far as possible in all the 
dioceses and parishes. 


REFLECTIONS FROM THE COLLEGE 


PREACHERS 


SOME OF 


Adaptation is always a sign of vitality. 
The College of Preachers is an experiment 
in spiritual adaptation. We all know there 
are many problems the Church, acting 
through the parish priest, seems unable to 
solve. Every priest knows there are hidden 
spiritual ills that he cannot treat success- 
fully. Every lay person knows there are 
many questions of health and conscience 
for which he thinks the Chureh has no 
answer. There is a high barrier between 
the priest and the inner life of his people. 
This barrier blocks the inward and conse 
quently the outward life of many who pro- 
fess to believe. One of the main purposes 
of the College of Preachers is to provide 
a group of well trained priests who can 
supplement the work of the parish priest; 
who can act as specialists in their field; 
and who ean help break down this barrier, 
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THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


Thus far the history of the College has 
been very modest, but it is full of promise. 
For one week in June about forty priests 
and about four or five leaders under the 
skillful direction of Bishop Rhinelander 
have formed for the moment this college. 
This one week has been a demonstration 
in miniature of what might be done 
throughout a college year. The experiences 
of the last three years, and more especially 
of 1927, have led all to believe this work 
has been wisely conceived and is being 
divinely guided. 

There are three characteristics of the last 
session of the College that are worthy of 
note: (1) All the activity is built upon a 
well laid spiritual foundation. The daily 
celebrations of the Holy Communion, the 
offices, and meditations give 
a depth and background to everything. This 
teaches an important principle as well as 
affording great help to all present. (2) The 
major part of the morning is given to 
lectures. Professor Hodgson, of Genera! 
Theological Seminary, lectured on_ the 
Atonement. Doctor Woods, of Kent School, 
made interesting comparisons between bi 
ology and theology. Professor Baldwin, of 
Columbia, outlined the principles of sermon 
structure and gave much practical help on 
the delivery of sermons. (3) There is x 
remarkable degree of spiritual fellowship 
among all in attendance. The men were 
divided into groups for purposes of discus 
sion. This gave all an opportunity to speak 
freely and to get well acquainted with their 


intercessions 


group. The sense of sympathy thus created 
gave new courage and sent us home with 
convictions strengthened. Everyone who 


has been at the College knows it has a! 


ready done much and believes it has a 
great future. 

This brief outline suggests how this ef 
fort is being started. Prayer, study and 


good will are the special means being used 
to strengthen a few chosen men that they 
may be better able to serve the Church. 
The work has just begun. A great need 
and able leadership make one sure that a 
large response and a mighty influence will 
follow. The College of Preachers deserves 
the intelligent prayers of the entire Church. 
May God richly bless the Warden and all 
who are associated with him.—SAMUEL 
Bascock Boorn (Bishop Coadjutor of 
Vermont). 
* 7 * 

DEEP SPIRITUALITY AND BREADTH OF VISION 

The College of Preachers Conference of 
last June stands out in my memory not 
only as one of the most unusual but as one 
of the most stimulating gatherings which 
I have ever attended. The natural splendor 
of the Cathedral Close, enhanced by the 
grandeur of the still but partially com- 


pleted edifice, forms a most fitting material 
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background for the deep spirituality which 
permeates and underlies the movement; and 


the wide view which the Cathedral site 
commands is symbolic of the breadth of 
vision of those who have planned this 
work, 

The spiritual undercurrent already re 
ferred to—perhaps most perceptible in the 
daily Communions, as well as in the medi 
tations and offices—constitutes my chief 
impression of the Conference. There was 


indeed manifested an eager interest in the 
papers presented and an alert intellectual 
reaction towards the problems presented, 
which was a marked and outstanding char 
acteristic of the Conference. While diver 
gent views naturally and inevitably arose, 
all seemed permeated by a sympathetic 
striving to understand another’s view 
point—-by a spirit of mutual charity which 
only the Holy Spirit Himself could infuse. 

As one of the speakers I felt as an 
inestimable help and encouragement the 
sympathy and interest of my _ hearers. 
‘*Bear ye one another’s burdens and so 
fulfil the law of Christ,’’ might well have 
been the motto of the Conference.—WIL 


one 


LIAM CoLcoRD Woops. 
* x 
PREACHING NEEDS More THAN RHETORIC 


Preaching never has any effect worth 
considering without definiteness of message. 
A truism for all public speaking, this has 


especial urgency for our own pulpits. No 
art will suffice to draw youth into a via 
media. To coneeive our mission of recon 


ciliation as the preservation of balances, 
or the judicious compounding of catholicism 
with protestantism, is to paralyze a trunk 
nerve. But given healthy transmisson from 
the motor centers, there is need to educate 
the muscles beyond the fundamental habits 
of division and order learned in the semi 
nary. A man in the field will not con 
tinue to preach well unless he is studying 
to preach better by setting himself succes 
sive tasks in a long art. One of the first 
results of practicing consecutiveness be 
yond mere enumeration or series is to be 
come aware of a carrying power in that 
progressive iteration which is the oral way 
as distinct from the written, and by which 
the sermons of St. Bernard keep hold, go 
on, and bring home. Another typical di 
rection of technic is the study of vivid 
economy in oral narrative. For preaching, 
as other occasional oratory, needs more 
than rhetoric; and it has much else to 
learn from the imaginative ways of poetic. 
Such study can be promoted, even more 
than it can be instructed, in a college of 
preachers. Any theoretical doubts of this 
have been dispelled in advance by the ques- 
tions, the response, and the ardor of this 
year’s preliminary conference.—CHARLES 
SEARS BALDWIN. 














Next Step in Washington Cathedral 
Construction 


ington Cathedral, the Right Reverend James E. Freeman, D.D., LL.D., 


CS ee ae upon the present status of the construction on Wash 
Bishop of Washington, said, recently: 


‘‘The apse with the exception of the windows and stone earving has 
been completed and financial provision has been made for the building of 
the choir walls, up through the clerestory and for the piers of the crossing. 


‘‘The contractors estimate that, if there is no interruption due to lack 
of funds, it will be possible to complete the five bays of the choir and the 
crossing, including the stone vaulting, by October, 1928. This would make 
available for the first time in Washington an auditorium, under religious 
auspices, capable of accommodating nearly 3,000 people. Many notable 
publie exercises, both religious and patriotic, will be held in connection with 
the General Convention and it is earnestly hoped that the more important 
of these gatherings may be held in the Cathedral itself. Undoubtedly also 
other national organizations would weleome, during the fall and winter of 
1928, the opportunity to hold some of their public meetings in such beauti- 
ful and inspiring surroundings. 


‘*The need for this greater space is urgent,’’ continued the Bishop, 
‘fas the present facilties are wholly inadequate. When the Dean of Chester 
wis in Washington he said, without reservation, that the architecture of 
Washington Cathedral must stand incomparable among the Cathedrals of 
the world. ‘In my judgment,’ declared the Dean, ‘the opportunity presented 
is a supreme one. I believe also that this great structure will have such an 
influence on the nation as a whole that it will be a mighty factor in Ameri 
can national life.’ ’’ 


To p!ace the stone vaulting over the choir and crossing and thus form 
the great auditorium which the Cathedral trustees so earnestly desire and 
which, it would seem, is imperative if the General Convention in the nation’s 
capital is to prove as notable an occasion in the life of the Church as is 
expected, will require an expenditure of nearly $800,000, the major portion of 
which has not, as yet, been provided. 


A friend of the Cathedral has generously provided funds for the pur- 
chase of a large amount of the stone required for the choir and crossing 
vaulting construction, as a silent tribute to his mother. The Cathedral 
Chapter has underwritten the remaining sum needed to purchase raw stone. 
Financial arrangements must still be made, however, to provide for fabrica- 
tion and construction. 


If there is to be sustained activity at a rate which will insure a maxi- 
mum of economy in construction costs and at the same time insure com- 
pletion of the vaulting prior to the General Convention, the following sums 
must be made available in the following months: $50,000 monthly during 
October and November; $80,000 monthly during December, January, 
February, March, April and May; and $30,000 monthly during June and 
July. 


These sums will be used for the fashioning of the 85,000 eubie feet 
of Indiana limestone, required for the-.choir and crossing vaulting, in the 
stone mill at Bethesda, Md.; for the setting of the shaped stones by masons 
in the high vaulting of the choir, and for the roofing and enclosing of the 
crossing. 


Some conception of how this portion of Washington Cathedral will look 
when completed may be obtained by studying the architects’ drawing on the 
front cover of this issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL* 
Concluding Article Giving Side Lights of Its History 
By W. DouGuas CAROE, The Cathedral Architect 


HE erypts of Canterbury 

Cathedral are famous through- 

out the architectural world. 
Plate 5 shows the Norman Crypt of 
Anselm, begun in 1093, and ded- 
“icated to the Blessed Virgin to whom 
there were two altars. The carved 
capitals which we see were no doubt 
earved later in situ after the Nor- 
man custom. At the west end of the 
erypt under the eastern arch of the 
Cross to whieh it extends, ean be 
found shafts taken from the first 
Crypt of Lanfrane, the narrower 
width of which ean also be clearly 
traced. Edward the Warrior Black 
Prince married under special Papal 
dispensation, Joan the Fair Maid of 
Kent, whose cousinship was within 


the limits preseribed by Rome. He 
refitted the main erypt altar, re- 
modelling the pillars and adding 


screens and reredos—the latter shown 
on Plate 6. In the centre niche, now 
vacant, was an image probably of 
metal gilded or silvered of the Vir- 
gin which became of special sanctity 
and an object of pilgrimage, rival- 
ling in popular veneration even the 
image of Becket in the Martyrdom, 
and his shrine in the Trinity Chapel. 
Hight other images, the weight of 
which only is known, filled the ad- 
joining niches. 

The Norman vault was richly 
painted with heraldry and other de- 
vices, including modelled suns and 
stars in some form of glass. It is 
interesting to note that behind the 


*This is the 
Mr. Caroe’s 
summer THE 
first portion of his 


installment of 
which began in the Mid- 
CATHEDRAL AGE. In the 
manuscript, Mr. Caroe de- 
scribed the Martyrdom, the fan vault of the 
Lady Chapel, the Angel Steeple, and the, pic- 
turesque water tower known as Bell-Jesus. In 
this issue he takes the readers of THE CaTHE- 
DRAL AGE threugh the crypts of Canterbury 
Cathedral. The illustrations are from _ photo- 
graphs by Mr. Carlton, the well-known Canter- 
bury photographer. 


second and final 
article 
Issue of 
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altar were steps leading to a plat- 
form—no doubt for the purpose of 
decorating and attending to the 
sacred figure. 

It was originally proposed to place 
the effigy to the Prince in this chapel, 
but probably owing to the erypt’s 
seclusion, the spot now occupied by 
it in the Trinity Chapel above—im- 
mediately flanking Becket’s great 
shrine—was selected instead. 

It is specially recorded that the 
Black Prince, in recognition of his 
marriage, refitted the erypt ,chapel 
under the southeastern transept— 
also in honour of the Virgin. The 
arehitecture was deftly changed to 
the style of the period, but is now 
somewhat obscured by the modern 





fittings of the French Protestant 
Chureh, whieh still retains its use 
eranted to the Huguenot refugees 
by Queen Elizabeth. 

The Altar of our Lady of the 
Undereroft has recently been re- 
fitted, and its seats and ornaments 


repaired as a memorial to the pres- 
ent Archbishop. 

On the floor in the centre is the 
vast grave slab of Cardinal Arch- 
bishop Morton, from which the great 


brass has been, sadly enough, re- 
moved. 

The sereens erected just at the 
moment when the flowing ‘‘deco- 


rated’? manner of the latter half of 
the 14th century was passing into 
the perpendicular—are interesting 
both in their design and detail. They 


were put together with imbedded 
iron cramps and dowels for no ap- 
parent reason but to make them 
stronger in construction. The iron 
of those days was Sussex charcoal 
iron, much more lasting than the 


iron of commerce today. But it had 
after lasting full 550 years, begun 
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TRINITY CHAPEL WHERE BECKET’S SHRINE WAS 


Photo—J. Carlton—Canterbury 


ERECTED (PLATE 8) 


Designed by Elias de Dereham and Walter of Colchested, the renowned shrine is depicted in 
one of the ancient windows but in so fanciful a manner it is difficult to determine its true form. 


Around it “centuries of the faithful 


to rust rapidly and was tearing the 


light stonework to pieces. About 
four years ago I had to extract it, 
and a deft and difficult work it was, 
without destroving the antiquity of 
the sereens. But they are standing 
now in their own strength, assisted 
here and there with Delta metal. 
Plate 7 shows the eastern exten- 
sion of the crypt by William the 


knelt 


in expectation of mystical cures.’’ 


Englishman in 1179-80 in a form 
of architecture which must have been 
almost a revelation to the architects 
of those days. Over it is the Trinity 
Chapel, shown in Plate 8 and _ last, 
where the renowned shrine of the 
murdered Becket was erected. 
Separating this sacred spot from 
the east end of the high choir was 
an iron sereen or grill of severe and 
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capped by a cornice 
jocose 


simple design 
embellished by a_ series of 
and grotesque carving which had 
some celebrity in their time. 

In 1748 this sereen was unfortu- 
nately removed, and parts of it were 
worked up into the iron sereen now 
at the entrance of the southwestern 
porch. If in its place, this sereen 
would be in the forefront of Plate 8. 

The shrine of Becket stood in the 
centre of the chapel and was flanked 
subsequently by the cenotaphs of 
Edward the Black Prince on _ the 
south and Henry IV and his Queen 
Joanna on the north—both works of 
vast interest. West of it, separated 
from it by the sereen aforemen- 
tioned, was the patriarchal chair on 
the spot now usurped by the altar, 
ignorantly moved only in 1825 from 
the hallowed spot it had oeeupied 
for 725 years. But 1825 was not a 
period distinguished in the Arts. 

The shrine of Becket was designed 
by Elias de Dereham and Walter 
of Colehested. It is depicted in one 
of the ancient windows, but in so 
fanciful a manner that it is difficult 
to determine its true form. The 
worn pavement around it displays 
the spots where centuries of the 





Christian faith. 


Bishop’s Cathedra or Chair). 


surroundings. 
THIRD, Christian Education 


of man. 


THE PURPOSE OF A CATHEDRAL 

Cathedral Churches, especially in England, had their origin in the early 
Missionary Colleges, each consisting of a Bishop with his associated Clergy, 
by means of which the inhabitants of the country were converted to the 
There were then no Clergy settled in distant Parishes. The | 
Bishop and his clergy resided at the Cathedral Chureh (so ealled from the 
The name 
but the Bishop’s Church was called the “Mother Church.” 
then, and are now in Washington Cathedral, fourfold: 

First, Evangelization, to preach the gospel and to promote missions, to 
the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom at home and abroad. 

SEconD, Public Worship, for all people, under dignified and inspiring } 


—schools for boys and girls, and the instrue- 
tion of all who care to listen in the fundamentals of the Christian faith. 
FourtH, Social Service, to further the cause of the sick and the poor, 
and to proclaim those principles of social justice the acceptance of which will 
hasten the realization of the ideal of united fellowship and the brotherhood 


(From Washington Cathedral Guide Book) 





CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
faithful knelt in expectation of 
mystical cures. 

Erasmus saw it in 1510, the ruth- 
less Henry VIII ended it in his orgy 
of destruction, Beeket being singled 
out as the special object of his venom. 

Elias de Dereham was a priest of 
the time of Henry III, and became 
Canon of Salisbury. To him is at- 
tributed Salisbury Cathedral, Beck- 
et’s shrine, possibly some parts of 
Westminster Abbey, and may be the 
Seven Altars of Durham. He ended 
his days at Canterbury as Prior of 
St. Gregory’s. 

The final sidelight is Thomas John- 
son’s wonderful picture, painted in 
1657 during the Commonwealth, but 
that deserves an article to itself, 
moreover, a reproduction is to be 
purchased in the Cathedral. 

Here are set forth but a few of 
the special side lights which mark the 
history of this remarkable edifice. 
Some of them are almost new to 
knowledge, and if their publication 
in Tre CATHEDRAL AGE serves to 
bring more pilgrims to Canterbury 
to enjoy its sanetity and carry away 
impressions and memories of its vari- 
ous beauties, these few words will 
not have been in vain. 


“Cathedral” was not at first adopted 
Its objects were 
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HENRY WHITE: 


LL.D., distinguished 
mat, American 
the Versailles Peace 


diplo- 
delegate to 
Conference, 


and trustee of Washington Cathedral 
peacefully at his 


1915, died 


sinee 


JZATHEDRAL 
CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 


HE Honorable Henry White, 


BUILDER AND 


mated and, in accordance with Mr. 
White’s wishes, his ashes were 
brought to Washington Cathedral 
where they will rest in the edifice to 
which he humbly consecrated the 
last decade of his life. A memorial 
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HENRY WHITE—1850-1927 


Autographed by 


photograph shows the late Cathedral 


summer home ‘‘Elm Court,’’ in 


Lenox, Massachusetts, on July 15th. 
He was in his seventy-eighth year. 
Following the funeral services in 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Lenox, on 
July 


17th, the remains were ecre- 
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Mr. White and presented to the National Cathedral School, this 
trustee at his 
Conference for the Negotiation of Peace in 


desk in Paris during the 
1919, 


service for Mr. White will be held 
in the Bethlehem Chapel on Novem- 
ber 10th. 

One of the most devoted members 
of the Cathedral Chapter, Mr. 
White served on the committee on 





the National Cathedral School for 
Girls, also on the building committee 
which considers every detail in 
connection with the erection of the 
cathedral fabric, and he took great 
joy in bringing hundreds of his many 
friends to Mount Saint Alban to see 
the Cathedral under his personal 
guidance. 

Up to a few months ago he had 
served as the Chairman of the New 
York Committee of the National 
Cathedral Association, an office he 
resigned, with reluctance, because of 
failing health. 

The following resolution adopted 
by the National Executive Commit- 
tee for Washington Cathedral on 
July 27th, expresses, inadequately 
but earnestly, the loss the Cathedral 
undertaking has sustained in Mr. 
White’s death: 

‘‘Henry White 


meant much to 


Washington Cathedral; the Cathe- 
dral meant much to him. 


‘*By wise counsel, by active work 
and by personal generosity he did 
all that he could to hasten the com- 
pletion of the great building and to 
encourage his fellow laborers in mu 
ments of depression. 

‘‘His experience in the capitals of 
the Old World led him to recognize 
the importanee of providing at 
Washington an enduring symbol of 
the Religion of the Republic. His 
love of beauty and his appreciation 
of the best in art made him eager 
to see the design of the architect 
translated into imperishable stone. 
His deep religious feeling and _ his 
perception of spiritual values caused 
him to regard this particular worl: 
as pre-eminently a service to God 
and country. 

““He who did so much was not 
permitted to do more. He who gladly 
would have consecrated many other 
years of effort to the cause so near 
his heart was relieved from further 
duty by the summons of Him whom 
he delighted to serve. We who were 
his associates in the work are de- 
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HENRY WHITE 
indeed of the happiness of 
amongst us, but 
we shall labor more fruitfully be- 
cause of our desire to justify his 
faith, and to complete what he helped 
to begin. Among those to whom the 
Cathedral will be a lasting memorial 
no name will have on the roll a more 
honored place than that of Henry 


prived 


his visible presence 


White, the patriot, the statesman, 
and the servant of Jesus Christ.”’ 

Paying tribute to Mr. White, See- 
retary of State Kellogg told the 
Associated Press that ‘‘no American 
living has had a more varied and 
useful life.’’ 


This thought is further developed 
in the following editorial from the 
New York Times, published on the 
morning after Mr. White’s death: 

President Roosevelt in his appraise 
ment of the work done by the Ameri 
can diplomats of his day—work, he 
said, usually entirely unnoticed and un 


rewarded, though it redounds to the 


interest and honor of all—put at the 
head of the list the name of Henry 
White. Of him he said he was ‘‘the 


most useful man in the entire diplo 
matic service’? during his own Presi 
dency and for many years before. 


And he added that he had in mind the 


high quality of work done by such 
‘admirable Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters’? as Bacon, Meyer, Straus, 


O’Brien, Rockhill and Egan, not to 
name others. It shou!d not detract 
from the credit which such praise con 
fers that Mr. White had an unusual 
training for his high ambassadorial 
posts. He began as a young man in 
Vienna as a Secretary of Legation and 
afterward served as a Secretary of our 


embassy in London for twenty years. 
It was in such a school that he 
learned to know Europe as a_ book, 


so that when he assumed the role of 
Ambassador to Italy he took a leading 
part in bringing negotiations of the 
International Conference on Morocean 
Affairs at Algeciras to a successful 
conclusion and thus averting a_ pos- 
sible European war. But he was not 
only a student in the profession to 
which he gave the great part of his 
active life. He was a tutor of others. 
Many will still remember the tribute 
of Mr. Choate to him in 1910, when 
he was leaving the service, at the din- 
ner in his honor, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. John Bigelow, the veteran 
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diplomat, ‘*He set up a school 
of diplomacy in London,’’? — said 
Mr. Choate, taking ‘‘fresh, green 
Ambassadors’’ and putting them to 
school—a group which included Phelps, 
Lincoln, Bayard, Hay and, as Mr, 
Choate gratefully added, himself. There 
was hardly a question that could arise 


that did not arise under those five Am 
bassadors, and Henry White was fortu 


nately there to take the responsibility 
which was turned over to him ‘‘in the 
back room’’ of the embassy in London, 


That he 
service for 
qualified by 


continued in the 
which he 
temperament 


wis not 
was so. highly 


and training 


was the country’s loss rather than 
his own; but he did not cease to give 
devoted effort in private ways when 
public channels were closed to him. 


President Taft 


He praised 


especially 


for his recognition of the policy oft 
‘career service,’’ holding that success 
ful secretaries should have before them 
the possibilities of advancement to the 
post of Minister, though he did not 
wish to see the topmost places abso 
lutely closed against non-career men 


of eminence 
diplomatic 
by President 


It was a crowning of his 
that he was 
Wilson to 
Delegation 
Paris, It 
he played it 
spirit 
noble bearing. His is the passing of 
au knightly figure from the life of two 
continents, for he was better 
than at veri 
errant, 


enreer asked 
serve as i 
with 
Was 2 
with a 
and a 


member of the Peace 
him when he 
difficult 


true 


went to 
role, but 


loyalty, a generous 


even 
abroad home—a 


knight 


known 
table 


THE CONSECRATION OF BISHOP WILMER OF 
ALABAMA 
By Marcus BENJAMIN, Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D. 
Cathedral Lecturer of Washington Cathedral 


OTHING in the lone and 
honorable history of our 
American Episcopate ever 
created more interest than the rela- 


tions that existed between the bishops 
of the Southern States and those 
of the Northern States during the 
four vears of the Confederaey, and 
if a single incident could be selected 
as the one on which the greatest 
interest was centered it would un- 
questionably be the consecration of 
the Reverend Richard Hooker Wilmer 
to the bishopric of Alabama in 1862. 

For some years past [| have de- 
voted much of my leisure time to 
the collection of a series of portraits 
and autograph letters of our bishops 
for the library of the great Cathe- 
dral that is slowly lifting its walls 


towards the skies on Mount St. 
Alban in Washington. Among the 
letters that have come to me are 
many that deal with interesting 

*First presented before the Church Historical 
Society in Philadelphia, this paper is published in 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE, with the author’s permis 


sion, as an unusual chronicle of historic 
Bishop Wilmer, whose 


interest, 
consecration is described, 
Holland Wilmer, M. D., 
head of the Wilmer Eye Clinic at Johns 

Hospital and trustee of Washington 


was the father of William 
LL. D., 
Hopkins 
Cathedral. 
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events in the history of our Church 


and included among these are sev 


eral in which the consecration of 
Doctor Wilmer is the theme. The 
Chureh Historical Society is the 


proper custodian of information of 


this character, and it is therefore 
with more than ordinary pleasure 
that I venture to ask you to share 


with me these interesting documents. 
At present our House of Bishops 
numbers more than 125 members but 
in 1862 there were but 45. In other 
words, there now more than 
three times as many dioceses as there 
were in those long-ago days. 
thing less than a third of these dio- 
ceses were in the Southern States. 


are 


Some- 


The eleven Southern dioceses cor 
responded to the eleven Confederate 
States and were presided over by the 
following bishops: In Virginia there 
was Meade, rich in years and great 
in knowledge, who died eight days 
after the consecration of Wilmer, and 
as his assistant he had the learned 


Johns. North Carolina had as its 
diocesan the devout and _ eloquent 
Atkinson, while in South Carolina 


was the faithful Davis. Georgia was 




















fortunate in having Elliott, a fine 
scholar, a distinguished gentleman, 
and an influential bishop. The dio- 
cesan of Alabama was Nicholas H. 
Cobb, a student of varied attain- 
ments and wide culture who died on 
January 11, 1861, thus creating a 
vacancy. Mississippi had as its bishop 
the beloved and revered Green, then 
in the full strength of his man- 
hood, while in far-away Florida was 
Rutledge. The great missionary Otey 
known as the ‘‘Good Bishop’’ was in 
Tennessee, and Lay, likewise a faith- 
ful missionary was bishop of Arkan- 
sas, and Indian Territory. Polk, a 
graduate from the Military Academy 
at West Point who had given up the 
army to enter the Church, was Bishop 
of Louisiana, while in Texas, 
then and long after, the foreeful 
Gregg was the diocesan. 

These were all vigorous, strong- 
minded, and able men, and if a com- 


ment could with safety be made 
about them it would be that they 
were above the average of our 
bishops. 


A convention had been called to 
consider the question of organizing 
an independent church in the South- 
ern States, but it is to the ever- 
lasting honor of our Chureh that if 
states did secede wiser counsels pre- 
vailed among bishops (many of 
whom, like Meade, are on record as 
opposing secession),* and no separa- 
tion took place. 

A word or two concerning the new 
bishop may not be amiss. He was 
born in Alexandria, Virginia, in 
1816 and was graduated at Yale in 
1836 and from the Virginia The- 
ological Seminary three years later. 
After studying for the ministry he 
was ordained to the priesthood in 
the Monumental Chureh in Rich- 
mond by Bishop Richard Channing 


*Perry writes: ‘Meade, little re- 
luctance, entered into the confederation of the 
Church of the South during the Civil War, and 
became by virtue of seniority of consecration, 
the presiding bishop of the Church in the Con- 
federate States.’ Bishops of the American 
Church, page 51. 
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Moore in 1840; after which until 
1862 he served as rector of various 
parishes in his native state. In 1861 
when he was chosen to the Episco- 
pate he was therefore in his forty- 
seventh year. That he received the 
full approval of the Convention that 
elected him is testified to by his own 
writing. 

Passing now to the letters which 
are really the purpose of this short 
paper, I beg to call your attention 
to one written in the field by Bishop 
(and Lieutenant-General) Polk of 
the Confederate Army. It _ bears 
neither the name of the place where 
it was written nor yet any date but 
it was obviously penned some time 
in the early winter of 1861 and it 
is to one of his colleagues in the 
House of Bishops. 

He writes: 

**My dear Bishop: I am glad to find 

that the vacancy in the Episcopate of 

Alabama is so soon to be filled and 

hope it may be by a man who will do 


good service to the Church.’’ 
The remainder of the letter has 


no bearing on this paper but I add 
it as of general interest, especially 
the last paragraph. 


‘*Por myself, have been patiently 
waiting until the President [| Jefferson 
Davis] could find some one to whom he 
could entrust the command to which 
he has called me. My acceptance was 
to fill a gap as I have been hoping 
another would be found to replace me 
and allow me to return to my pastoral 
and other duties. As yet that relief 
has not come, though I have been 
promised by the President that he 
would not forget my wishes. I will 
accept it if it is God’s will it should 
come; if not, I will by His blessing 
retain my position and do my duty un- 
til the end. 

‘*This place I have now made one of 
great strength, and let who will com- 
mand it, it will be one of the most dif- 
ficult to take in the whole Confed- 
eracy. It is, withal, the key to the 
whole Mississippi Valley. To hold it is 
to hold the river, to hold the river is 
to hold the valley, to hold the valley 
is next to holding the Confederacy. 
‘*T see our brother MelIlvaine [Bishop 
of Ohio] is doing what he can in Eng- 
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land to sustain his and to de- 
press ours, 
[ remain, very truly yours in Xt., 

L.. Polk.’’ 


cause 


The second letter is of supreme 
importance for it is from Wilmer 
himself. It was written in Richmond 
on November 27, 1861, and is ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘ Rt. Rev. Wm. Meade, 
D.D., Millwood, Va.’’ 

It says: 


‘*T obey an impulse of my heart in 
informing you that I have a few days 
since received information that I was 
elected to the Episcopate of the Dio 
Alabama. The election was 
both orders, and is 
forced upon me earnestly by various 
considerations. [ have neither ex 
pected nor sought it. It seeks me, and 


ecese of 
unanimous in 


I shall accept it. I do it with many 
misgivings and many fears. If I knew 
more of what I have to encounter, I 
would, I doubt not fear more than I 


do. But you, knowing what I have to 
meet, will know how to fear for me 
and to pray for me. May I not hope 
to be remembered by you where it will 
be effectual. 
‘‘Tf you have 
shall be most grateful. 

‘‘In haste, very faithfully and affect. 


yrs., 


counsel to give me—lI 


ete., 


Richd. H. Wilmer.’’ 


It is obvious from the tone of this 
letter, for both fears and doubts 
abound, that there was trouble in the 
future and the next letter brings 
us face to face with a difficulty that 
at first unsurmountable. To 
consecrate a bishop without proper 
canonical authority was not to be 
thought of. 

The letter is from Bishop <Atkin- 
son of North Carolina and is dated 
Wilmington, January 6, 1861. Evi- 
dently the good bishop was a little 
slow in becoming accustomed to the 
new year; for he must have intended 
to write 1862. There is nothing in 
the letter to show to whom it was 
addressed but I may hazard a guess 
that it was to Bishop Meade; for 
it begins with ‘‘My dear Bishop”’ 
and continues as follows: 


seems 


‘*Wilmer has expressed to me the wish 
act, as one 


that I should of his con- 
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secrators, a duty which I would gladly 
perform, both because of our long- 
standing friendship, and because of my 
high estimate of his qualifications fer 
the office about to be conferred on 
him. But as the Canons of the Church 
in the United States are not to be fol 
lowed, and as the Chureh in the Con- 
federate States has adopted no Canons, 
I see no law or rule by which he is to 
be consecrated, and IL must therefore 
decline to take part in what seems to 
me an irregular transaction. If there 
were a necessity for its being done at 
present, that necessity might stand in 
the place of law. But I see no such 
necessity, as Canons can and will be 
passed at our next meeting, and the 
might in the meantime be 
the neighboring Bishops. I 
reluctantly request not 
as one of his con 


diocese 
served by 
must therefore 
to be named 
secrators, ’? 
*‘* Yours in Christ, 
Thomas Atkinson.’’ 


The canonical difficulty seems to 
have been overcome; for the next 
letter tells of other troubles which 
happily were also surmounted in due 
course of time. It is written in pen- 
cil and addressed to Bishop Meade 
by the Assistant Bishop John Johns 
of Virginia and is dated Richmond, 
January 12, 1862. 

It runs as follows: 


‘**T have pondered your proposal with 
regard to the consecration & trust I 
am ready for any service wh. duty 
may demand. Since my return from 
Norfolk, IL have seen & conferred with 
Dr. Wilmer & find that tho’ he is un- 
willing to interfere with the wishes 
of the Diocese of Alabama yet it wd. 
accord with his convenience & inclina- 
tion [if] consecration could take place 
in Richmond, & it would be peculiarly 
agreeable to him if you wd. preside 
& preach on the occasion. I need not 
say we all sympathize in this desire 
so natural & proper at this time es- 
pecially—& in the existing cireum- 
stances of the Church in the Confed- 
erate States. Of course if this is to 
be the arrangement—that is if you ae- 
cede to his wishes the Service must 
be here. No one wd. think of your 


exposing yourself by a journey to 
Alabama. Your health is a considera- 
tion sufficient to justify the selection 


of a place wh. you can preach without 
unreasonable risk. 

*‘* Again—that Dr. Wilmer sh. be con- 
secrated & that as early as possible is 











more important for the Diocese & for 


himself (as he is now detached from 
his congregation) than that it sh. be 


conducted at any particular place. 
Now it is exceedingly doubtful whether 
the Canonical number of bishops can 
be had at any point south of this. 
Otey & Atkinson decline, as I under 
stand from Dr. Wilmer—Green is not 
in a condition to venture far from 
home. Elliott wd. not be likely to leave 
Savannah whilst it is menaced by the 
My going would, in like man- 
ner be governed by the position of 
affairs at Norfolk. The only Bishop 
who could be relied on for a southern 
point is the Bishop of F'orida (Bh. 
Lay has gone to Little Rock). I say 
nothing of Bishop Davis as his blind 
ness would prevent his going to a dis 
tant place. I think this statement is 
conclusive against the appointment of 
Mobile or any such remote town, & 
wd. explain satisfactorily how, in se- 
lecting, another wd. really be called 
for by the interest of Alabama. 

‘*In Richmond, if you can come, the 
uncertainty is diminished to almost 
nothing—I am on the spot—if the 
Bishop of Alabama |[?] did not join 
us, Bishop Davis whose wife & son are 
at Mr. J. Stewart’s, |?] & who has re- 
cently been here himself, could reach 
us in a few hours & Dr. Wilmer thinks 
wd. return to aid in his consecration. 
There is therefore good reason for sup- 
posing that what cou'd not be at- 
tempted elsewhere without strong prob 
ability of failure can be essayed here 
as little risk as ordinarily attends such 
iuppointments. 

‘*] think it right to make these state- 
ments that I may aid to present the 
whole subject for your consideration 
as it strikes us here, tho’ I am ready 
to acquiesce in any arrangement wh. 
you may deem it best to adopt. 

Yrs. truly, 


enemy. 


J. Johns.’’ 


I find the following additional 
information* in a sketch of Bishop 
Wilmer written at the time of his 
death: ‘‘As his election and ¢on- 
secration took place during the Civil 
War when the Southern dioceses 
were organized as a separate church, 
he was received into the Episcopate 


*“Appleton's Annual Cyclopaedia, 1900, 


506, 


page 
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of the United States in 1865 only 
after signing an equivalent to the 
promise of conformity prescribed in 
the ordinal.’’ 

Permit me to mention one other 
incident in Bishop Wilmer’s life. 
At the close of the Civil War he ree- 
ommended to the clergy of his dio- 
cese the omission of the prayer ‘‘for 
the President and all in eivil au- 
thority’? on the ground that only 
military authority existed in Ala- 
bama whereupon Gen. George H. 
Thomas (himself also a Virginian) 
suspended him and his clergy from 
their functions. The Bishop pro- 
tested that this was secular interfer- 
ence with religious liberty and de- 
clared that he would never use the 
prayer until the interference ceased. 
He appealed to higher authorities in 
turn, including the President of the 
United States (Andrew Johnson), 
and finally secured a revocation of 
the order. The matter as he con- 
tended was not a question of his 
loyalty or disloyalty, but concerned 
the larger issue of religious liberty. 


His action resulted in the _ estab- 
lishment for all time to come, in 
this land at least, ‘‘the principle 


that in spiritualities the Churech’s 
rule is supreme.’’ 

According to Bishop Perry, the 
distinguished historiographer of the 
American Church, Bishop Wilmer’s 
episcopate was able, vigorous, and 
abundant in results. He was a sound 
theologian, a delightful writer, a 
wise and impartial administrator, an 


earnest preacher, and a brave and 
fearless prelate. Beloved by his peo- 
ple, revered by his brethren, re- 


spected by all classes and conditions, 
a wise counselor, an impartial judge, 
a capable and clever man of affairs, 
his administration is historic and 
will ever be held in remembrance.* 


*Bishops of the 


American Church, page 155. 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS HUNG 


IN CATHEDRAL 


LIBRARY 


HREE portraits of eminent 

English prelates of the 17th 

century, which were presented 
to Washington Cathedral — several 
years ago, by the late Honorable 
Hlenry White, LL.D., former ambas- 
sador to France, Charles C. Glover, 
Dr. William C. Rives, and James 
Parmelee removed from Cor- 
ecoran Art Gallery recently and have 
been hung in the memorial reading 
room of the newly completed wing 
of Washington Cathedral Library, 
the gift of Mrs. Violet Blair Janin in 
memory of her mother, Mary Jesup 
Blair. 

These famous works of art are paint- 
ings of the Most Rev. William Laud, 
Arehbishop of Canterbury; the Rt. 
Rev. Lancelot Andrews, Bishop, sue- 
cessively, of Chichester, Ely and 
Winehester, who was chairman of 
the Commission which translated the 


were 


King James version of the Bible, 
and the Most Rev. George Abbot, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, one of 
the translators of the King James 
version of the Bible. The paintings 
are now about three hundred years 


old, but they are well preserved. The 
originals of these paintings are said 
to be in Lambeth Palace, England, 
the home of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury. The portrait of Archbishop 
Laud is a copy of a painting by the 
celebrated Van Dyke, made, accord- 
ing to the signature, by a man named 
Stone, who was a pupil of Van Dyke. 
They are finely painted contem- 
poraneous portraits in oils—waist 
length—-and each prelate is pictured 


in rochet and lawn sleeves and with 
the quaint black hats worn by ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries of that period. 
The paintings are in substantial 
gold frames which have well with- 
stood the wear and tear of the cen- 
On the top of one of the 


turies. 
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frames is a bishop’s mitre, indieat- 
ing the rank of the subject of the 
portrait. The portrait of Arechbish- 
op Laud has been placed tempora- 
rily, at least, over the huge fireplace 
in the Tudor reading room of the 
memorial wing of the Cathedral 
Library. The other portraits were 
hung advantageously also and were 
the objects of much interest on the 
part of the students in the third 
annual conference of the College of 
Preachers of Washington Cathedral. 

The coming of these historie paint- 
ings to Washington Cathedral was 
through a fortunate train of circum- 
stances, similar to that prevailing in 
the aequisition of other valuable rel- 
ics and gifts by the Cathedral. <A 
connoisseur in England acquainted 
the Rt. Rev. C. A. Hall, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Vermont with the fact 
that these portraits were in existence, 
giving evidences of their authenticity 
and suggesting that, inasmuch as 
two of them, Archbishop Laud and 
Archbishop Abbot had had oversight 


over the Church in America, some 
organization of the Chureh in the 
United States at the present time 


might eare to acquire them. Bishop 
Hall wrote to the Dean of Washing- 
ton in reference to the paintings. 
As a result of this correspondence, 
the four donors agreed to present the 
portraits to Washington Cathedral 
for its Library. While the memorial 
wing of the Library was being built, 
the portraits were housed at the 
Coreoran Art Gallery, through the 
courtesy of the officials of that in- 
stitution. There they attracted much 


attention. Now they form, with the 
Gilbert Stuart portrait of George 


Washington, the gift of John Jay 
Chapman and sheltered in the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery, a valuable nucleus 
of the collection of historic paintings 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF PAINTING OF WILLIAM LAUD, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


which will ultimately adorn the walls 
of the Cathedral Library. 
Furthermore, the portrait paint- 
ings are vivid reminders of vital 
moments in the history of the Church 
of England. The churchmen they 
represent were valiant defenders of 
the Faith in stormy periods. Their 


memories are cherished to this day, 
not only in England, but wherever 
the Anglican Chureh has found a 
foothold. 

The tragic fate of Archbishop 
liaud makes him perhaps the most 
interesting of the three prelates. He 
held fast to the ancient doctrine and 
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practices of the Chureh and early 
took up a position of antagonism to 
the Calvinistie party in the church. 
He was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London for many years because of 
so-called ‘‘Popish doctrines.’’ Final- 
ly he was condemned to death—as 
a special favor, by the axe—on the 
charge of high treason and King 
Charles I signed his death warrant. 
Laud was put to death on January 
10, 1645, on Tower Hill, asserting his 
innocence of any offence known to 
the law, repudiating the charge of 
‘*popery’’ and declaring that he had 
always lived in the Protestant 
Chureh of England. His career was 
distinguished by uprightness, by 
piety, by a devotion to duty, by 
courage and consistency. 


ON WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


LIBRARY 


NOTES 


One of the treasures of Washington 
Cathedral Library is a_ tiny 
ealled ‘‘The Floweret Wondrous 
Fair’’ which was prepared by Phoebe 
Nourse, a granddaughter of Joseph 
Nourse, registrar of the Treasury 
under President George Washington, 
who owned the land where Washing- 


book 


ton Cathedral now stands. Miss 
Nourse was greatly interested in 
Saint Albans Chureh then being 


built on her grandfather’s land, now 
‘‘The Little Church within the Gate”’ 
of the Cathedral and one of 
the leading parish churches in the 
Diocese of Washington. 

So she compiled the quaint little 
volume with infinite patience and it 
was sold for the benefit of St. <Al- 
bans. It was presented to the Cathe- 
dral Library by Mrs. E. L. Morgan. 


Close 


Friends and admirers of the late Rev. 
Randolph H. McKim, D.D., rector of 
Epiphany Chureh, Washington, D. C., and 
for many years chairman of the House of 
Deputies of the General Convention, will be 
pleased to know that copies of all the 
written by Dr. McKim have been 
the Cathedral Library by 


books 
presented to 
Mrs. 


McKim, 
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volumes of sixteenth 
writers in Latin from 
late Professor John 
Divinity School, Mid 
dletown, Conn., have been presented to the 
Cathedral Library by Mrs. Binney. 

These are unusually valuable and 
include the six volumes of Walton’s ‘* Poly 
the theological 


Forty-two 
century 


rare 
theological 
the 


Berkeley 


the library of 
Binney, of 


books 


gotta,’’ one of gems of 


literature, 


Herbert Du 
recently 


Puy, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
made a gift to the Cathedral 
Library of a Mss. Book of ‘* Anecdotes 
of the Reverend John Wesley, A.M.,’’ ¢ol 
the Reverend Reynolds, great 
grandfather of Mr. Du Puy, during the 
lifetime of the great Wesley. 

The Reverend Mr. Reynolds, who was 
born in’ England in 1760 and died at the 
age of ninety, was an intimate friend of 
John Wesley and belonged to the 
Church of England. He collected aneedotes 
of Wesley and compiled them in the little 
book in his own scholarly handwriting. 


lected by 


also 


The early days of 
in colonial America 
recent acquisition by 
Library of an 
metal containing 
in 1773. 


ological 


the Episcopal Church 
are recalled in the 
Washington Cathedral 
original pocket 
ordination 
These papers set 
abilities of the 
Read, rector of old Rock 
Maryland in colonial 
District of Columbia, 

It was under the ministrations of this 
rector that the original Rock Creek Parish 


cause of 
papers dated 
forth the the 
Reverend Thomas 

Creek Parish in 


days, now in the 


Church was begun. He was its first 
curate, then first rector of the ancient 
parish, He lived near Réckville, Mary 


land. During the American Revolution, 
according to tradition, the Reverend Mr. 
Read was an American sympathizer, al 
though probably of English birth. 


The documents have been presented to 
the Cathedral Library by his great great 
grandchildren through his great great 
granddaughter Mrs. Charles Lyman, wife 
of the Reverend Charles Lyman, minister 
at the Union Church Mission, Hankow, 
China, who was a Miss Sarah Reed Post. 
The other donors were Alfreda Post Car 
hart; Bertram Van Dyke Post and Wil 
fred Mellvaine Post. 


One of the documents is a letter of dea 
con’s orders, written on parchment bearing 
the seal of Richard Terrick, Lord Bishop of 
London, and showing that on September 
19, 1773, he ordained Thomas Read to 


the diaconate at Fulham Palace, London. 
The Lord Bishops of London then had 
jurisdiction over the Chureh in North 
America and candidates for priestly and 
other orders had to go to London to get 
them. 





BOOK REVIEW 


BOOK REVIEW 


John, A Tale of the First Fran- 


Vida D. Seudder. 


Brother 
CIsSCcans by 


Little, Brown and Company. 336 pages 
$2.50, 
The story of these devotees of Lady 


Poverty has been made a most appealing 


one by the skillful and sympathetic pen of 


Miss Scudder, noted for her wide knowl 
edge of the medieval period. 
Interwoven with the tale of godly men 


graphic picture of the 138th century 
itself, from the point of view of the 
twentieth. The underlying theme is the 
of the agitations and that 
shook the disciples of St. Francis in the 
first century after his death. 

In the first 100 years after a prophet 
or teacher disappears from mortal view 
comes the real test of his place in the 
man cherishes of the great and the 


is a 
seen 


story eestasies 


record 
good, 

For nearly eight hundred years the spirit 
and ideals of the saintly Francis have 
endured, leading countless souls to higher 


things. 
Pious men and women by the thousands 
have enlisted under the banner of this 


gentle teachings 
‘*Strangers and 
themselves, they 

Seas and the 
mission of 


leader spreading his 
through a weary world, 
pilgrims’? as they call 
traversed the Seven 
earth in their 


have 
nations of the 
spiritual healing. The author has followed, 
seemingly with detail the many de 
lightful records, legendary and other, pre 
served of the early 

While the 


and centers 


close 


Franciscans, 
cast in fiction form 
attractive per 


book is 


around the 


sonality of Brother John, formerly an 
English peer, Lord John of Sanfort, it is 
historical in the main as well. 

Lord John realized his vocation to the 
Order as he noted the Christmas revels 
in 1256 and mused bitterly to himself: 
‘*Bowers in Bethlehem would have none of 
Him, nor would ours if He came again. 


We gather sated round the blaze, and sing 


Boston. 


in honor of the Homeless One. What fel- 
lowship is ours with the Manger! ’’ 

Having entered the Order, he 
learned the inevitable lesson that monastic 
garb does not greatly alter human nature. 

Miss Scudder introduces into the story 
a vivid picture of Oxford, where the 
Franciscan life had found itself, and all 
was dignity and ordered calm. One of the 
characters there is the famous Roger 
Bacon, afterwards a friar, whose scientific 
foresight and amazing prophecies are just 
now being accorded their true value more 
than 700 years after his death. Bacon is 
quoted as having said: ‘*The end of all 
true philosophy is to arrive at the knowl 
edge of the Creator through knowledge of 
the external world,’’ a noble aim and 
faithful all his 


soon 


one to which he remained 
days. 

The next pilgrimage for Brother John 
was to Paris where he was confronted by 


the fierce struggle between the priestly and 
Order. Then came 
the joy of going to Umbria in Italy where 
the star of Francis of first 

A dramatic meeting Pope Gregory 
the Ninth, then nearly hundred 
told with an intensity and 
of description which makes it a chapter 
worth the re-reading. The young brother 
John convinced the aged prelate of the 
unworthiness of the worldly Brother Elias 


lay elements of the 


Assisi 
with 
one 


arose. 


years 


old, is beauty 


to be Minister General of the Order of 
St. Francis. Fine delineations are given 
of the leper, Brother Pierre and Brother 


Gilbert and others of the Order in that age. 
Attention is specially called to the 
rhythmed mediations which feature several 
chapters and are said to have been com- 
piled by Brother Jacopone da Todi. They 
are expressive of the common life in the 
mystical brotherhood of the sons of Fran- 
cis, This book gives a working glimpse 
into the early history and ideals of the 
Order of St. Francis for which every 
student of this movement shou'd be deeply 
grateful to the author, E. E. P. 
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REMEMBER WASHINGTON 
THEIR WILLS 


FRIENDS 
CATHEDRAL IN 


THREE 


Members of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation read with deep gratitude the fol- 
lowing paragraphs in the New York Herald- 


Tribune on June 29: 


‘*Newport, R. I.: More than $5,000,000 
is disposed of by the will of Mrs. Edith 
M. K. Wetmore, widow of United States 
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Senator George Peabody Wetmore. Cooper 
Union of New York eventually will re- 
ceive $1,000,000, Yale University, $2,000, 
000 and the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation in Washington, $2,000,000, com- 
prising the bulk of the estate. 

‘*After minor bequests, Mrs. Wetmore 
leaves her estate in trust, the income to be 
used by her daughters, Edith M. K. Wet- 
more and Maude A. K. Wetmore, for life, 
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after which all but $100,000 goes to the 
institutions mentioned.’’ 

Mrs. Wetmore’s will provided that two 
of the five equal shares of the residue of 
her estate shall, upon the death of her 


daughters, go to the Cathedral Foundation 
to be held as a separate fund and used for 


such of its corporate purposes as_ the 
survivor of her two daughters shall des 
ignate in her will. In ease such designa 
tion should not be made, then Mrs. Wetmore 
provided that the bequest should be used, 
in memory of her father and mother, 
Eugene and Malvina Keteltas, ‘‘for the 
purpose of erecting and maintaining a 


other 
the 


chapel or 
fabrie of 


integral 
Cathedral 


portion of the 
which so far as 


may be, having regard to the amount of 
this gift, shall be a fitting memorial to 
my father and mother, a distinctive and 
harmonious part of the Cathedral and a 
useful adjunct in strengthening its power 
and influence and increasing its beauty 
and service.’’ 

In case the Bishop of Washington and 
the Cathedral authorities should be of the 
opinion that its interests would be bette: 
served were some other use to be made of 


Mrs. Wetmore 


special 


the gift, 
fault of 


authorized, in de 


designation by her sur 


that the bequest be 
with the Cathedral in such 
other way them in a conscientious 
exercise of their best judgment shall (while 
constituting always a permanent and suit 


used 


daughter, 
‘in connection 


viving 


as to 


able memorial seem best fitting to 
promote religion, education and charity.’’ 

In the early days of the Washington 
Cathedral undertaking when the National 
Cathedral Association was first organized, 
Mrs. Wetmore accepted the invitation of 
the Bishop of Washington to serve as 


Chairman of the Rhode Island Committee. 
The late Honorable Henry White, LL.D., an 
nccount of whose devoted services to Wash 
ington Cathedral is published in this 
of Tre CATHEDRAL AGE, made a 
of $10,000 to the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral Foundation of the District of 
Columbia in his will which was filed for 
probate in Washington on July 26. 

The will of former Judge Ignatius 
(. Grubb, recently filed for probate in 
Wilmington, Delaware, provided a_ bequest 
of $1,000 as his contribution to the eree 
tion and maintenance of Washington Cathe 
dral. Judge Grubb specified that he made 
this contribution ‘fas a testimonial of the 
lofty character and inspiring career of his 
life-long and loyal friend, Thomas F. 


issu 


bequest 





= 


I give 
Foundation, 


I give 
Foundation 


suceessors, forever 








Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL 
and bequeath to the Protestant 
of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


REAL ESTATE 
and bequeath to the Protestant 
of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its 


In the District of Columbia a will bequeathing either personal 
or real estate should be attested and subscribed in the presence of 
the testator by at least two credible witnesses. 


For additional information please write to the Dean of Wash- 
ington, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 


PROPERTY 


Kpiscopal Cathedral 


dollars. | 


Episcopal Cathedral 














Bayard, deceased, and to manifest his 
(the testator’s) appreciation of Mrs. Bay 
ard’s earnest and active interest in the 
worthy cause. - 


\ piece of Norman architecture from 
Norwich Cathedral has been promised for 
the memorial church to Edith Cavell which 
is to be erected in Jasper Park, the heart 
of the Canadian 

This stone will probably be used as the 
foundation stone of the Memorial Chureh. 
The Dean of Norwich is making a _ selee 
tion from the Cathedral Museum of the 
stone to be sent and will select one or two 
ancient ‘which indisputable 
evidence of Norman craftsmanship of the 
last decade of the eleventh century.’’ 


Rockies. 


stones bear 


Electric lights have been installed in the 
Lady Chapel and retrochoir of Saint Al 
bans Cathedral, England, thus replacing the 
gas lights which have done duty there for 


several generations. The entire cathedral 
is eventually to be lighted by electricity 
and in 1928 the choir will be wired for 
the new illuminant, and in 1929 the nave 
for the same purpose. 

Eaton T. Sams, for many years execu 


Paul’s Cathedral, Los 
Angeles, California, recently from 


tive secretary of St. 


resigned 


that position. During his term of service 
the Cathedral is said to have’ greatly 
strengthened its financial status and met 


its general church program quota. 


The Reverend Harold S. Brewster, rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Modesto, California, 
has begun his new duties as the Dean of 


the Cathedral at Fargo, North Dakota. 
Dean Brewster is the author of ‘*The Sim 
ple Gospel.’?’ le is a Massachusetts 
having held, among other cures, those at 
Christ Church, Fitchburg, Massachusetts; 
St. Paul’s Church, Englewood, New Jersey, 


man, 


and St. Agnes’ Church, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 
The Woman’s Guild of the cathedral! 


parish have promised $1,000 towards the 
building fund of the new Christ Church 
Cathedral in Victoria, B. C. This money 


will go towards the cost of the narthex. 


& 


An interesting ceremony took place at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, on August 7, when the completed 
portion of the great edifice was filled with 
a congregation to welcome the Right Rev 
erend Nicholai Velimirovich, Bishop of 
Ochrida, Serbia, who is in America as 
the guest of the Carnegie Endowment for 
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Institute of 
Massachusetts. 


and the 
Williamstown, 


International Peace 


Polities at 


The Bishop’s topic was ‘‘Chureh Unity 
and International Peace.’’ 

A copy of Tuer CATHEDRAL AGE was 
among the articles deposited in the cor 
nerstone of Holy Innocents Church, Port 
de Paix, Haiti, by Bishop Carson when 
the ceremony of laying the stone took 
place, on July 24. This particular copy 


contained a reprint of an article by Bishop 
which appeared originally in The 
Spirit of Missions. 


Carson 


x x 


The Living Church, in a _ recent issue 
that ‘fone by one the old Epis 
copal palaces are given up by the English 
Bishops. Farnham Castle, which has been 
the residence of the Bishops of Winchester 
for centuries, is no longer to be used for 
that purpose, but an anonymous donor has 
given $100,000 to enable it to be used fon 
retreats, clergy, 
and like purposes, and also as the home 
for the Littleton Library for the 
of Winchester, Guilford and Portsmouth.’’ 


stutes 


conferences, schools for 


dioceses 


The government of New South Wales has 
granted a site in Sydney, one of the 
valuable and prominent in the city, for 
St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 


* & 


inost 


vivid 
, 


The Canadian Churchman gives a 
picture of the day of a ‘‘ Flying Bishop,’ 
who covers many of his preaching assign 
ments via the airplane. ‘‘After preaching 
at St. Cuthbert’s Chureh, Kensington,’’ 
SUYS a issue of the Churchman, ‘‘on 
Sunday morning, July 17, the Bishop of 
Willochra, South Australia, Dr. Nutter 
flew to Manchester and preached 
in the afternoon at the Chureh of Our 
Lady and St. Thomas. When the Ken 
sington wis over, 2 car was wait 
ing to take the Bishop to Stag-lane Aero- 
drome, Hendon. He took his lunch in the 
car on the way. An airplane was ready at 
Ilendon and started at noon, direct to the 
Avro Aerodrome at Woodford, Manchester. 
From thence the Bishop motored to the 
church. This is how we kill our bishops! ’’ 


recent 


Thomas 


service 


x 


That thirteen new sees have been created 
in England during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century was pointed out by the 
Right Reverend J. H. Greig, first Bishop 
of Guilford, in his sermon on the occasion 
of his enthronement in Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral Chureh in July. 

There is nothing to parallel this unique 
situation in the history of the Church of 
kingland since the year 668. 
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THE GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA AND ALL 
HALLOWS GUILD: New GARDEN FRIEND 


SHIPS AND GARDEN OFFERINGS 

At the fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Garden Club of America, held in Rye, New 
York, on June 14, 1927, there was an at 
tendance of more than one thousand women, 
representing seventy-nine garden clubs 
throughout the country, whose combined 
membership amounts to almost six thou 
sand, In Mrs. Harold L, Pratt’s report as 
Secretary of the Garden Club of Amer 
ica, there was the following paragraph: 
‘ ‘*An outstanding accomplishment 
of which we are very proud is the work 
of one of our members-at-large, Mrs. G. C, 
KF. Bratenahl of Washington, who has 
planned and is carrying to completion the 
beautiful Box Garden in the close of the 
National Cathedral, which is a part of the 
general plan for the beautification of our 
National Capital in which we are everyone 
interested.’’ . .. 

‘*The outstanding national event 
of the vear is the passing of the bill as 
suring a National Arboretum which will 
be explained at length later by Mrs. Frank 
B. Noyes of Washington, the Chairman of 
our National Capital Committee, to whose 
untiring efforts I feel sure the final sue 
cess of this measure is due.’’ / 

It may be of further interest to state, 
as announced recently in the daily press, 
that Mrs. Noyes has been invited by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
W. M. Jardine, to become a member of the 
Advisory Council of the National Arbo 
retum of which Mr. Frederic A, Delano 
is to be Chairman and which numbers 
among its members, besides Mrs. Noyes, 
Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Secretary of the 
Garden Club of America, and Mr, Fred 
erick Law Olmsted, who for twenty years 
has been the Landscape Architect of Wash 
ington Cathedral. 


In response to letters and illustrated 
leaflets recently sent by All Hallows Guild 
to the seventy-nine Presidents of the Mem 
ber Clubs of the Garden Club of America, 
many cordial and encouraging replies have 
been received, indicating a wide-spread in 
terest in the unique type of landscape work 
now in progress on Mount Saint Alban. 

The Garden Club of Cleveland, through 
the vision and contagious enthusiasm of its 
first President, Mrs. Andrew Squire, and 
its present President, Mrs. John Sherwin, 
has expressed its confidence in the work 
that is being done as well as its faith in 
the plans for the future by adding to its 
generous gift of last year so that its total 
garden offering to All Hallows Guild now 
amounts to one thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. The Garden Club of Cleveland has 
the honor of being the first Member Club 
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of the Garden Club of America to make a 
definite garden offering to All Hallows 
Guild, Of course, many individual mem 
bers have long been members of the Cathe 
dral Guild, but this is the first gift to be 
recorded as from a club and already it is 
leading the way to many more. This gift 
is to be associated with the Great Yew, 
(Taxus baccata, var. fastigiata,) that dense 
shaft of evergreen which forms a_ noble 
accent at the far end of the Boxwood Gar 
den, and which, with five other Yew of 
esser growth will create a Yew Walk lead 
ing down from the steps of the ‘‘Shadow 
House.’’ 

Elsewhere in this issue of THE CATHE 
pRAL AGE there are photographs showing 
the Boxwood Garden with the Great Yew 
of the Garden Club of Cleveland as well 
aus several Holly associated with various 
meetings of garden-lovers when Mrs. Al 
len’s talk on **Old World Gardens’? was 
recently given: in Baltimore, Bar Harbor, 
Dedham, But in addition to these with 
their offerings ranging from two hundred 
to four hundred dollars should be recorded 
the generous gifts of seventy-five dollars 
cach from the North Shore Garden Club of 
Massachusetts as well as from the Mill 
brook Garden Club of Millbrook, New 
York, Delightful specimens of Boxwood will 
be associated with these two last-named 
groups. 

The gift of the North Shore Garden 
Club followed « meeting held on August 
3, 1927, at ‘*Rookwood,’’ the residence of 
the Misses Sturgis at Manchester, Mass, 
An invitation was extended to Mrs. Brate 
nahl to give a talk on the Boxwood Garden 
of the Cathedral. Large mounted photo 
graphs were used in illustrating some of 
the most unusual garden adventures of this 
hillside, especially the difficult transplant 
ing of the Great Pine: a series of pictures 
portraying this herculean task step by step, 
until this ancient tree reached safely its 
final home, 


A few months ago Mrs. Bratenahl was 
invited to be on a committee of one of the 
editors of the Bulletin, the official maga 
zine of the Garden Club of America, and 
she is now sharing in some of the work in 
its department of Garden Literature. In 
a forthcoming issue of this garden maga 
zine will appear an article of hers entitled 
**Cloister Garth and Garden Book,’’ which 
gives a glimpse of the Boxwood Garden of 
the Cathedral as well as of its growing col 
lection of Garden Books. 


MEETING AT BAR HARBOR IN BEHALF OF 
ALL HALLOWS GUILD 

A delightful meeting for the benefit of 

All Hallows Guild, through the successful 

efforts of Mrs. Frank B. Noyes, was held 











on August 25, 1927, at sar Harbor, 


Maine, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer. It was a beautiful after- 
noon, with the sea dashing on the rocks 


the sixth time, as 
her individual offering to the Cathedral 
Hillside, Mrs. Nellie B. Allen, Landscape 
Architect of New York, gave her illustrated 
talk on **Old World Gardens.’’ The Hon 
George Wharton Pepper presided 
ind there was an address by the Bishop of 
Washington, At the close of the 
there was a hospitable cup of tea. 


beiow the terrace, For 


orable 


program 


The patronesses on this occasion were: 
Mrs. Gist Blair, Mrs. Parker Corning, Mrs. 
Kitz Eugene Dixon, Mrs. Thomas Ewing, 
Mrs. Peter Agustus Jay, Mrs. Atwater 
Kent, Mrs. MeCormick-Goodhart, Mrs, 
George Wharton Pepper, Mrs. Charles B. 
Pike, Mrs. Frank Brett Noyes, Mrs. Wil 
liam Jay Sehieffelin and Mrs. Edward 
Stotesbury. 

The proceeds of this meeting amounted 


to more than three hundred dollars and are 
to be with one of the ancient 
Holly recently transplanted to the 
Rishop’s Garden, 


associated 


trees 


~ * 


The Cathedrals Commission of the Chureh 
of England has recently completed the 
visiting 389 Cathedrals 


task of and ¢ol 


legiate churches. The results of the Com 
mission’s visits are summarized in a 
survey which, with recommendations, will 


shortly be presented to the Chureh As 
sembly, 


x . 


A unique creation of 


oo 29 
sponsors, 


plan for the 
individuals or 


groups of in 
dividua'’s, who make themselves responsible 
financially and spiritually for the educa 
tion of candidates for Holy Orders has 
been initiated by the Church Assembly of 
England. The shortage of clergy in the 
Church of England has 
problem, 


become a serious 


¥ 


A new service of gold communion plate 
has been given by Rodman Wanamaker of 
New York to Sandringham Parish Church, 
the home church, as it were, of the British 
Royal Family. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Wanamaker formerly presented 
to the 


same chureh the beautiful silver 
altar table in memory of King Edward 
VII and the silver, bronze oak pulpit in 


memory of the late Dowager Queen Alex- 
andra, 

The gift of gold communion 
made by Mr. Wanamaker in 
the union of the 
It was dedicated by the rector of Sand 
ringham Parish, the Reverend A. Fuller 
in the presence of King George and Queen 
Mary of England. 


plate was 
honour of 


English-speaking races. 
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The children of the Diocese of Liver- 
pool, England, have been asked to provide 
the Children’s Doorway of Liverpool Cathe- 


dral. A large procession of the children 
through the Cathedral took place during 
Children’s Week when the project was 


placed before the youth of the diocese 
und enthusiastically accepted by them. 

The Children’s Doorway leads to the 
Southwest transept which has been 
set aside as the Baptistery. 

An appeal for a million and a half dollars 
to complete that portion of Liverpool 
Cathedral, the great central space and the 
northwest and southwest transepts, now 
in progress of construction has been is- 
the Cathedral Building Committee. 
amount nearly $625,000 has been 


hew 


sued Dy 
Of that 


donated. The latest gift list amounting 
to some $75,000 showed that the greater 
part of that sum came from Liverpool 


itself. x ‘ " 

The jubilee of Truro Cathedral in Eng 
land was marked by two benefactions. The 
estate of Reverend W. Phillip was be- 
queathed for the maintenance of the fabric 
of the Cathedral, subject to an annuity to 
his widow and a stranger visiting the 
Cathedral gave $1,300 to erect two canopies 


over the canons’ stalls. 
The dream of a blind boy of seventeen 


to play on the Carlisle Cathedral organ 
cume true recently when, by permission of 
the authorities, he was permitted to give 
u recital, Experts said that it was _ re- 
markable that he should play so well on 
an organ with which he was unfamiliar. 


Because Washington Cathedral was the 
first radio Cathedral in a'l the World, ae 
cording to the records of radio authorities, 


it is interesting to learn that a_ radio 
broadeast of the morning service at Win- 


held on 
Upsala 


Cathedral, 
when the 


chester 
July 24 
preached. 


England, was 
Archbishop of 

An unusual episcopal staff made of two 
Malek ebony clubs of the Dinka tribes of 
Uganda has been given to the Right Rev- 
erend Dr. Kitching, Bishop of the newly- 
formed diocese of the Upper Nile in Africa. 
The wood is highly prized by the natives. 


Hereford Cathedral choir boasts of five 
members of the same family in its per- 
sonnel. The record is held by J. Aikens 


and his four The father sang a 
principal role at the Three Choirs Festival 
held at the Cathedral last month. 


. * 


sons. 


Pilgrimages to English Cathedrals are 
as much a part of the chureh life of the 
British in this century as they were in 


former ages. The fourth annual pilgrimage 





























































THE CATHEDRAL AGE 


to Winchester 
England 


West of 
held 


Cathedral of the 


Pilgrimage Association was 


this summer. A message was read to the 
pilgrims from the Archbishop of Canter 
bury in which he said that ‘‘such pil 
grimages were of real good, not only to 
those taking part but to the parishes 
whence they came.’’ He added that he 
would like to know that such occasions 
were multiplied in all our cathedrals. The 
glories of Winchester ought to be more 


fully known than they were, he 
In the afternoon a procession was formed 
outside the Guildhall, and the pilgrims 


marched to the Cathedral for evensong. 
x * x 


concluded. 


Coventry 
tinction of 


won the dis- 
Cathedral to 


Cathedral recently 
the first 


being 


possess a Children’s Chapel as_ distinet 
from a Children’s Corner, found in many 
Cathedrals, 

The Children’s Chapel of Coventry 
Cathedral has been dedicated and its beau 
tiful furnishings are part of the real 
attractions of the Cathedral. The _ floor, 
chairs and certain other furnishings are 
the gift of the children of the Sunday 


Schools of the 


of particularly 


The 


design, 


altar-cross is 


the 


Diocese. 


striking figure 


of a kneeling child being incorporated at 
the foot of the cross. 

The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
Cathedral are forming a society of men 
and women to be known as ‘‘Friends of 


Canterbury 
this 


Cathedral.’’ 
organization is the 


The purpose of 
recognition thut 


‘it was friends of Canterbury Cathedral 
that built and adorned the Cathedral; 
it must be fresh friends of Canterbury 


Cathedral that will keep it fair and strong 
in the twentieth century.’’ 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales, on the 


special ground of the link between Canter 


bury Cathedral and Edward, the Black 
Prince, was the first ‘‘friend’’ to be en- 
tered on the roll and the Prime Minister, 


Honorable Stanley Baldwin has also joined 
the The Archbishop of 
bury is its president and a _ strong lay 
Council formed under the 
manship of the Dean of Canterbury. 

The minimum subscription of a member 
is $25. The contributions of the ‘‘friends’’ 
will not be used for the general main 
tenance of the Cathedral’s service and 
staff, but rather for the reparation of the 
fabrie. 


society. Canter 


has been chair 


enthusiastic 


Honorable 
Foley 


England gave an 
home to the Right 
Reverend Arthur 


welcome 
and Right 
Winnington 


Ingram, Lord Bishop of London, on his 
return this summer from his world tour 
of more than 50,000 miles which included 
a visit to the United States last October 
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ind two memorable days at Washington 
Cathedral, when he hallowed the historic 
brick from old Jamestown Church placed 


in the wall of the apse. 


Prelates, clergy and churchmen joined 
hands to greet the returning Bishop at 
exercises in the Central Hall of West 


minster, He talked delightfully of his 
travels and experiences. ‘* ‘We, 
lieve in God’ the message 
the new Cathedral which I 
secrated in British Columbia to the 
Cathedral in Liverpool 6,000 miles away, 
the Bishop. 


too, be 
seemed to be 
from con 
new 
said 
— — — eee, 
WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL _ || 
SERVICES 


The Bethlehem Chapel 
EVERY SUNDAY: 





Holy Communion 7.30 A. M. |} 
Morning Prayer and Litany....10.00 A. M. |f} 
Holy Communion and Sermon, 11.00 A. M. jf} 


People’s Evensong and Sermon, 
(This service broadcast by 


4.00 P. M. jf] 
Radio.) iH] 


EVERY WEEK DAY: 
Evening Prayer 4.30 P. M. 
EVERY THURSDAY AND HOLY DAY: 
Holy Communion 7.30 A. M. 


Open Air Services 
or Amphitheatre, weather 
permitting | 
SUNDAYS, ASCENSION DAY TO }f] 
MICHAELMAS: \}| 
Evensong and Sermon 4.00 P. M. | 


At Peace Cross 








National | 
' Cathedral School | 


A HOME AND DAY SCHOOL || 
FOR GIRLS | 


|| THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON, || 


President Board of Trustees 


| JESSIE C. McDONALD, M.S.,__ ||| 
Principal | 


HELEN L. WEBSTER, Ph.D., _ {fj 


Academic Head 


| MOUNT ST. ALBAN, | 
i} Washington, D. C. 





te a 


















Bound Volume of 


THE 
CATHEDRAL 
AGE 


Ineluding first eight issues 
bound in blue bueckram with 


Cathedral seal stamped on the 
cover. 

A beautifully illustrated and 
authoritative book on Cathedrals 
throughout the world. 


Limited number available at 
$2.00 plus postage. 


Address your order to 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
Mount Saint Alban 
Washington, D. C. 
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Maddux, 


Mallory, 


THE 


HOTELS 
Washington, D. C. 


ERATED BY 
Marshall, Moss 


Inc. 


& 


ARLINGTON HOTEL 


Vermont Ave.at K and 15th Streets 


CAIRO HOTEL 


Q Street at Sixteenth 


COLONIAL HOTEL 


Corner 15th and M Streets 


THE FAIRFAX 


APARTMENT HOTEL 


Massachusetts Avenue at 


21st 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Fourte 


venth Street at K 


THE MARTINIQUE 


Sixtee 


nth Street at M 


TILDEN HALL 
APARTMENT HOTEL 
Connecticut Avenue at Tilden 























St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


A Boarding and Day School 


College Preparation and 
Supervised Play in an 
All-Day School 


The Bishop of Washington, 


President of the Trustees 


William Howell Church, 


Headmaster 


When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral 
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1918-1932 


Monumental 
Printin3, 
Company 


ow 


a 


Harford Ave. 


Baltimore, Md. 








Age 









































Harriman @& Company 


TRINITY BUILDING, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 






MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
TRANSACT 

A GENERAL BROKERAGE AND 

STOCK EXCHANGE BUSINESS 
















WASHINGTON OFFICE 
729 15th Street, N. W. 


Telephone: Main 1603 



























The Garden Guild 
of 


Washington Cathedral 


All who are interested in making possi- 
ble the most beautiful of settings for 
Washington Cathedral, preserving the 
wooded hillside in its natural beauty, as 
well as developing walks, lawns, shrub- { 
beries and gardens in the spirit of an 
old-time Cathedral Close, are invited to 








Among the Oaks on the Hillside of 
Moun St. Alban become members of 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


(A branch of the National Cathedral Association) 


Organized in 1916 for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral Close. Work 
done under the direction of Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 


ANNUAL DUES 


I FR iincsncisicisinaccetictaricstinieiancnns $2.00 Demeter Wai iicesncecncsicaccincecconeccsssssncnconad $10.00 
Bebeowliien WMamabberss....ccccccscccccesscccccscceneseccese 5.00 Associate Members...............cccscseseees ssileniaadaiaoati 25.00 
Memorial Memberships............82.00, $5.00, $10.00 Jeammbee MermbberGeerc.ceccccccosesccsscsccccsscsvcscccccessecee 2.00 


Checks should be made payable to ALL HALLOWS GUILD, sent to Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, treasurer, 
3525 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C. 


When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age ’ 
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The Aitness 





National Church Weekly 


“Splendid Service” 
-Bbisnore Murray, Presiding Bishop. 


“I Rejoice In Its Growing 
influence” 
—BisHop FREEMAN. 
| *Holds An Important Place In The 
Life Of The Church” 
—BisHop MANNING. 


“Doing Great Work” 


—BisHop PARSONS. 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


| Largest Circulation of the Weeklies 
of the Episcopal Church 


6140 Cottage Grove Ave. 
CHICAGO 























‘Samuel Yellin 


METAL 
WORKER 


5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 




















| Faithful 














| COAL 
FUEL OIL 
BUILDING MATERIAL 


Over A Quarter Century of 
Efficient 


Service 





Main Office: 1319 G St., N. W. 
Franklin 4840 











When Writing to Our Advertisers, 





Please 
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Mention The Cathedral Age 


































YELLOW CAB | 


| SERVICE 
| SAFE—CLEAN—SURE 


THE CATHEDRAL OFFICES WILL CALL A CAB FOR YOU 








LUXURIOUS 
LIMOUSINES AND TOURING CARS 
by the 
HOUR, DAY, OR LONGER TERM 















——— 











Licensee of 





DRIV 


| HERTZ | 0 


ELF 


STATIONS 





(Subsidiary General Motors Corporation) 


Station 
1233 20th St., N. W. 
Just South of Dupont Circle 


Station 
Capital Garage 
1314 New York Avenue 











TELEPHONE—ALL DEPARTMENTS | 


FRANKLIN 1212 


When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age 
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MORTGAGE NOTES 


IN CONVENIENT DENOMINATIONS 


ON IMPROVED PROPERTY 
in DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 


1001 15th Street Main 6888 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 








| New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


PATCH & COMPANY Inc. 


~ Insurance Agents and Brokers 


LIFE, FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, ACCIDENT AND 
LIABILITY 


Federal Income and Estate Taxes 


| For the benefit of our clients and friends not onlv in the cities wherein 
| we do business, but in every citv or town within a night’s ride from 
| New York, we maintain a Theatre Service Department, which secures 
| the best seats for all plays in New York. Call this department, Ash- 
| land 9819, open from 9:00 A. M. to 9:00 P. M. 




















COMPANY 


Builders 


A. FULLER 
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